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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 
The Farm Journal offers no premiums, gives no 
chromos, puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug adver 
tisements, and does not devote one-half of its space to teil 





ing how good the other halfis. It is published monthly 
and is furnished to subscribers at 50 cents a year, postage 
prepaid. Terms, cash in advance. At the expiration 
af the year the paper is stopped, unless renewed, 

FAIR PLAY. 

We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the ad 
rertisements in this paper are signed by trustworthy 
persons, and to prove our faith by works, we will make 
good to subseribers any loss sustained by trusting adver 
tisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Roques shall 
not ply their trade at the expense of our readers, who are 
our friends, through the medium of these columns. Let 
this be understood by everybody now and henceforth. 
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TOPICS IN SEA.- 


The Orchard. 


Jack Frost is the best subsoiler; next come 
clover roots. 

An intensely blue and serene sky indicates early 
and severe storms. 

Let all our readers go to the polls this fall. Let 
them go early and vote—right. 

The earliest recorded appearance of the army 
worm in New England was in 1748. And yet some 
people think it is a new thing. 

The great secrets of profitable farming are 
thorough tillage, liberal application of stable ma- 
nure, hard work and stick-to-ative-ness. 

Wood ashes or powdered, unslaked lime, ap- 
plied to the soil under peach trees, will prevent the 
the yellows or cure them if the case has not gone 
far. You did not know that, but you do now! 
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Practical not Fancy Farming. 


Now that barns and bins are full see that the 
insurance policy is good and tight. Most of the 
companies dodge out of paying losses when they 
ean. After a fire the first thing they do is to look 
for a flaw in the policy and often find one. 


Number six annealed wire can be bought now at 
about four and a half cents per pound and barbed 
steel at fourteen cents. The former is just about 
as good as the latter, and farmers who have tried 
neither ought to know it. One strand—say about 
half way down—may be barbed, to keep animals 
from rubbing against the fence, but more than 
that is entirely unnecessary. Stick a pin there! 


P OUR NEW HEAD. 

How do youlikeit? By hunting up the Septem- 
ber number you will see that we have moved out 
of a somewhat characterless farm into 
the substantial, dignified old homestead pictured 
above. This old house may have stood a hundred 
years—in fact it is a correct representation of a 
mansion that was built more than a hundred years 
ago—and to all appearances it will stand a hun- 
dred years more. It has an air of comfort, of 
refinement and of stability that to us is very pleas- 
ing, and we think it must impress our readers in 
like manner. We have ‘* moved in ”—as it were 
have got ** fixed,” and are now ready to entertain 
our friends. We have anchored at the old home- 
stead and hope to abide there for many a day. 

The main features of the Farm JoURNAL—Real 
Farming, Fruit Growing, Stock Breeding, Poul- 
try Keeping and Practical Housekeeping — are 
outlined or suggested in other portions of the en- 
graving, clearly, and we think with a fair degree 
of taste and artistic beauty. 

While the art critic may possibly point out faults 
in the design and blemishes in its elaboration, and 
our readers may miss the old, familiar head, yet 
we think all will come to acknowledge that it has 
some merit visible to the naked eye, and that the 
FARM JOURNAL has taken another step in the right 
direction. 

But our readers may take this improvement 
with the complete dress of new type in which we 
clothe our journal, the beautiful, tinted paper 
and elegant typography, the best attainable—as a 
simple manifestation of a fixed purpose to excel in 
our vocation, and to print not only the most prac- 
tical, most useful, and the cheapest, but the hand- 
somest Agriculturai and Household paper in this 
or any other country. They will observe that we 
take high aim, and that our arm is steady, that 
our finger is on the trigger, and that we expect to 
hit the mark. 


house 





PRICE FIVE CENTs. 


50 Cents a Year. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 16. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 


There is a good deal of talk just now about the 
ensilage of corn and other forage plants, or rather 
there is a good deal written for the newspapers on 
the subject. Mr. John M. Bailey, a high farmer 
of Massachusetts, has written a book entitled 
‘*The Book of Ensilage.” I have been reading 
the work and have become very much interested 
in it. 

Mr. Bailey undertakes to show how milk can be 
produced at one cent a quart, butter at ten cents 
a pound, pork at three cents per pound, beef at 
four cents a pound and mutton for nothing. It is 
quite natural that I should be interested in Mr. 
Bailey’s attempt, for I have found that at Elm- 
wood it costs about ten cents a quart for milk, 
eighty cents a pound for butter and more by half 
for beef, pork and mutton than the market price. 
It is therefore very gratifying to me that a person 
of Bailey’s learning should kindly write a book, 
which I can buy for two dollars, that tells so much. 
I only regret that his work did not appear sooner. 
Published two years ago it would have saved me 
thousands of dollars. . 

My readers, of course, who have not géen the 
book, will thank me for some information in re- 
gard to the system of ensilage that is to revolu- 
tionize agriculture turn everything upside 
down on Aierican farms. ne 

Very well, then, here goes. To ensilage fodde 
asilois needed. A silo is a pit dug into the Ress | 
and walled up like an ice-house, the wall ext@nd- 


and 


ing above ground the same distance as below. “\) 


Into this pit is packed green fodder cut into, say, 
half-inch pieces. When the silo is filled, boards 
are laid on top and these are weighted by twenty 
or twenty-five tons of stone to keep the stuff down. 
A silo will cost #1.25 for each ton’s capacity. 
The fodder is chopped up by a machine invented 
for the purpose, costing about one hundred dollars. 

The kind of corn to use is one that will yield a 
large stalk regardless of ears. I think the kind I 
am growing this year would be very suitable, as 
it does not run much to ears. The only thing it 
lacks is a tendency to small stalk which I have no 
doubt could be bred out of it. From what I can 
learn Blount’s Prolific, which the seedsmen have 
been selling at five dollars a bushel for the past 
few years, is exactly the thing needed. Blount 
pays me nothing for this notice. 

From forty to seventy-five tons of corn fodder 
can readily be grown upon an acre. Most farmers 
will wink one eye when they see this statement. 
But Bailey says so, and several writers in the 
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Country Gentleman give even higher figures. 
Count on a ten-acre field, say five hundred tons, at 
the least calculation, and see what a gold mine a 
farmer will have. Now, when analysis proves 
that two tons of ensilaged fodder is equal in feed- 
ing value to one ton of the best timothy hay, one 
begins to be amazed and to see clearly that the 
revolution is right here on the spot. 

A crop equal in value to two hundred and fifty 
tons of timothy hay from a ten-acre field, in one 
season, is something worth talking about. I have 
have never yet been able, under the old system, to 
do near that well. I have had fifteen tons of hay 
from ten acres and have been expecting some day 
to double that, but I never dreamed of such things 
as the silos promise us. 

The ensilage system will make September a 
busy month. It will be bad for the exhibitions. 
Harvest bomes will have to be postponed until 
the next year. To get five hundred tons of green 
corn fodder cut from the stump, chopped into 
pieces the size of a quid of tobacco and dumped 
into the silo, will require some manual labor. It 
will take a day or two to quarry and haul twenty- 
five tons of stone for weighting the fodder after it 
is dumped. 

The farmer accustomed to do all his own work 
by the help of his boys, and a man in the haying 
and harvest season, will have to hold on to his 
man a month longer. The boys cannot very well 
attend the opening session of the public school the 
first week in September. But milk produced ata 
cost of one cent a quart and butter at ten cents per 
pound, means eventually four years at college, 
with plenty of foreign travel thrown in, for the 
farmer’s boys. It means pianos for the girls, with 
nice beaus and falling-top buggies, and after while 
a handsome house in the county town, and plenty 
of notes to shave, for the farmer himself. 

It is too late this year to adopt the new system, 
but set me down for a silo next year. I recognize 
the revolution; I welcome the new dispensation. 

And this in spite of my neighbors who have 
heard of ensilage and don’t think much of it. 
They say they prefer to let some of the moisture 
dry out of the fodder before hauling itin. They 
object to the weight and say they prefer to water 
their stock from the pump. These fogy people, 
how they try my patience with their old ideas and 
plodding ways! And yet I like them, too, and 
they appear to think well of me, for they talk of 
sending me to the legislature. 


THE CREAMERY QUESTION. 
BY J. 8. WILLIAMS. 

Editor. Farm Journal :—Your query in refer- 
ence #6 the prospects of the creamery in eastern 
Penhsylvania, is asked of one having but a limited 

“Knowledge of the general subject, and the answer 
is given as.an opinion to elicit friendly criticism 
and information, not to settle the question. 

A year ago there was one creamery in eastern 
Pennsylvania; now there are at least fifty, either 
in operation or in course of erection, within as 
many miles of your city. Most of those at work 
so far as I can learn give general satisfaction. Of 
course there are exceptions—rapid condensation 
causes friction. The transfer of the dairy opera- 
tions of some thousands of farms to a hundred 
creameries cannot be made without some disturb- 
ance and disappointments. The absorption of so 
much milk by the creameries and the drouth of 
early summer caused the price of milk to advance 
and city dealers offered more than the creameries 

, could afford to pay; this caused disappointment. 
The subsequent rains and the almost unlimited 
area from which milk can be drawn by the rail- 
roads will soon correct that difficulty. Already we 
hear of dealers sending word to ‘hold back a part 
of your milk.” 

The question at issue seems to be, can the milk 
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lak) CHER “SS Sage 
Ween we se I 
A MAGNIFICENT ANIMAL. 
The above is a portrait of the Norman stallion which was recently brought from France by E. Dillon & Co., 


of Bloomington, Il. 
prising firm. 
Norman stallion in France. 
ever imported, and this is saying a good deal. 


He is one of twenty-nine horses that arrived in August, the last importation of this enter- 
A higher price was paid for “* Cheri” than was ever before given by any American buyer for a 
Messrs. Dillon & Co., inform us that this stallion is “‘ one of the finest” that they 
The great stock farm of this firm contains no less than 140 head 


of choice stallions and mares, and any of our readers interested in fine stock for the farm, if they cannot visit 
Bloomington, should send for an illustrated catalogue of over 70 pages, sent to any address free. 


from forty or fifty dairies be manufactured better 
and cheaper by two or three experienced hands in 
one location than it can be by forty or fifty women 
in as many farm houses? It has not been half a 
century since the tailor and the shoemaker made 
their annual rounds to country homes to make the 
shoes and clothing for the family. Not more 
effectualiy has the use of improved machinery 
banished these two local industries, that will the 
creamery banish the churn and the ladle from our 
cellars. 

The avidity with which the new system has been 
welcomed shows that the change was demanded. 
The searcity of help capable of assisting in the 
delicate operations of the dairy, the unceasing care 
required to make it successful, the drain on the 
health of those having charge of milk and butter, 
caused by its exacting duties and sudden changes 
of temperature all tell in favor of the innovation. 

A first class creamery for 10,000 pounds of milk 
will cost from $5000 to $6000. The ordinary ex- 
penses of running it will be about ten dollars per 
day, and with butter at 30 cents and cheese at 8 
cents per pound will pay one cent per pound for 
milk—and a small surplus for contingencies or 
profit. 

Are these results better than can be obtained by 
the ordinary method, when the cost of production 
in that way is taken into account? Few have 
heretofore kept an accurate account of butter 
operations. Most of those who have recently tried 
it find the balance in favor of the creamery— 
labor left out of account. : 

But I am asked if creameries multiply at the 
present rate will not the market be overstocked 
with their productions ; this is a practical question 
and one which I am not far-seeing enough to an- 
swer. The production of butter will not be largely 


increased, and the past season creamery butter in 
firkins has commanded 24 and 25 cents per pound 
at times when the commission men have returned 
from 20 to 23 cents for dairy prints; the difference 
probably lies in the fact that the former is ready 
for export. 

So far as cheese is concerned the amount will be 
largely increased, and the market will at times be 
dull and overstocked—yet when we remember that 
it is but little more than twenty years since the 
first cheese factory in New York was started, and 
then refer to the enormous amounts of cheese 
weekly shipped from our ports, we must con- 
clude the world is a good customer and not easily 
overstocked—and in this respect the creamery 
gives us two productions, while the dairy leaves 
us no choice. 

Bucks Co., Pa. 

= = = 
NORMAN HORSES. 

French draft horses are generally known 
throughout the world as Norman horses. It is 
the name that was given to the renowned heavy 
horses in Normandy many centuries ago, and has 
been handed down from generation to generation 
until the present time. J. H. Walsh, a reliable 
English author, says: ‘‘The Norman horse has 
been celebrated for ages as the type of horse, for 
the purpose of show and utility combined; witha 
fine, upstanding forehand, he unites a frame of 
the most massive proportions, and this is moulded 
in a form as elegant as is consistent with his 
enormous power.” 

Professor Magne, in speaking of these horses 
under the name of Boulonnaise, says: ‘‘ There are 
no horses in the world that can be compared to 
them in formation, in good qualities, in endurance 
and energy.” Professor Sanson, of the Agricu- 
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tural School of Grignon, in France, speaking of 
these horses, says: ‘‘ They have a vigorous con- 
stitution, and, in point of strength, they are a 
Hercules among horses. They are gentle as they 
are strong, are renowned for their docility, and, 
for so heavy animals, are free and quick in their 
movements; they are endowed with a vigor and 
energy which are reflected in their resolute but 
gentle glance. * * * They have not their 
equals in the world.” 


_ DAIRY AND. STOCK. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
BY WILLIS P. HAZARD. 
II.—BREEDING. 

The farmer having decided upon keeping sheep, 
the object to be accomplished, and the breed he 
will select, he must bear in mind sheep to be profi- 
table will require careful management, particu- 
larly at certain times, especially in the breeding 
and lambing seasons. 

Do not overstock, for with the care and feed 
you can give to just the right number, the carcass 
will be larger, the mutton finer, and 
the wool greater, and as the health of 
the animals will be of the best the num- 
ber and growth ofthe lambs wlil be the 
most profitable. 

The period of gestation with the ewe 
is usually 152 days, or in round num- 
bers five months. So that if lambs are 
desired for very early market, say to 
be born in January, the buck should be 
allowed to serve in August, having kept 
him from the ewes ever since shearing 
time. But it must be remembered that 
the earlier the lambs are born the greater 
the risk and the more need of protection 
and extra care. February and March 
are early enough. 

If the ram is very vigorous, he may 
serve a few ewes in his second year ; 
but he is in his prime at three and four 
years old; he is more uncertain in his 
youth than when from three to five 
years old, and after the latter year he is 
again uncertain. A good buck is enough for 
forty or fifty ewes. 

A young ewe will breed the first year, but more 
certainly at two or more years old ; Merinoes are 
usually not so certain until two years of age. 

As ewes should be served only once, for fear of 
abortion, it is best to keep the ram apart and turn 
a few into him each evening. Having marked 
him with red paint it will easily be seen which 
will not need serving again, and a record can be 
kept. A loose running with the flock for a few 
days at the end will most probably make all sure. 
If any ewes are slow to come in season, a dose or 
two of Epsom salts, with a shortening of the feed, 
will assist. 

During lamb-bearing time the ewes want to be 
kept quiet, well protected from cold and rains, 








and kept in good condition, not too fat nor too | 


poor; if too fat the lambs will not be so large, 


and if too poor the lambs will not be so healthy or | 
Turnips and other | 


as large as they should be. 
roots should not be fed too close up to lambing 
time, as they tend to produce abortion. Good, 
sweet hay, with about a pint of grain a day is the 
best food ; 
changed for some green food if possible, such as 
young wheat or rye, as it induces the flow of milk 
and keeps the bowels open. 

After the ewe has lambed, the food should be 
gradually increased and enriched, as the object 
then should be to increase the flow of rich milk as 
much as possible, particularly if there are twins or 
triplets, in order to hasten the growth and enlarge 
the_size of the lambs. In addition to pasture, 


before lambing the grain may be | 


roots, bran, oats, corn or meal, oil-cake, &c., 
should be fed. If the ewe disowns her lamb she 
should be confined in a hurdle, so that the lamb 
may suck and the ewe cannot kick. 

If a lamb has to be raised by hand, it can be 
taught to suck by placing an India-rubber nipple 
on the spout of a new oil-can; at first giving it 
warm cow’s milk slightly sweetened, and in a few 
days it will thrive all right. As soon as the lambs 
will, they should be tempted to eat other food than 
their dam’s, such as bran, meal, clover hay, &c., 
as they should be made as thrifty as possible in 
order to make large early lambs and good sized 
breeders. 

If the ewe loses her lamb, the milk should be 
taken from her, gradually ceasing it. This will 
prevent inflammation or garget; washing the 
fidder with cold water is also beneficial. 

Such ewes as produce twins or triplets, and 
raise large lambs, showing they are good breeders 
and good milkers, should be marked and bred 
from; while those that prove poor mothers, are 
restless, or not in fine health, as well as all poor, 
weak lambs, should be fattened off for market. 
Good ewes, with a large, deep body, broad hips, 
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OXFORD DOWN RAM ‘‘ FREELAND.” 


bright wool—indicative of health—and quiet dis- 
position, make good breeders. 

The ram that will prove the most valuable 
should be selected for his good shape, clear eye, 
good character of wool, his having prominent the 
points of his breed, and not too great a tendency 
toward being fat. 


ter than a fat, heavy ram. But let him be the 
best that can be got, and one of the improved 
breeds. 

A certain amount of in-and-in breeding is of 
great advantage in securing desired points and 


| qualities; this is best done by constant selection 


for a few years of those sheep in the flock which 
present the points aimed at, and breeding like to 


| like until the qualities are fixed. 


THE OXFORD DOWN. 


This breed, now a pure one, originally made up 
by a happy mixture of several good bloods, and 
though comparatively recently introduced into 
this country, is rapidly winning its way into pop- 
ular favor for size, wool, quality of mutton, and 
good yield in every way. Its recent introduction 
is largely due to the enterprise of T. 8 Cooper, of 
Coopersburg, Pa. 

The Oxford Downs trace their origin to the 
Cotswold grey-faced ram and the Hampshire 
Down and Southdown ewes; and received their 
specific name on being recognized as a pure breed 
in 1850, from the county of Oxford, that i 





their stronghold, their original name of Down 





Good health and shape, a well | 
knit, smooth frame—indicative of vigor—uare bet- | 





Cotswold being ardipet: The Royal Agricultural 


Society recognized them as a pure breed in 1862. 
A few were imported into this country as early 
as 1855, and again in 1859. ; 

The true Oxfordshire Down have a dark color, 
the poll well covered with wool and a top-knot on 
the forehead ; the fleece is thick on the skin, and 
not too curly; the barrel is well-formed, with 
short, dark legs, not gray or spotted; flesh firm 
and excellent. They have good constitutions and 
come to early maturity; are excellent. feeders 
and fatten easily on moderate food; are prolific, 
generally having twins and even triplets, which 
they are able to support, as they are good milkers, 
and the lambs are heavy and grow rapidly. 

As an evidence of the estimation in which they 
are held in England we may state, the Ram ‘‘Free- 
land,” imported from there by T. 8. Cooper, was 
first hired for one season at a cost of 85 guineas, 
his passage and insurance both ways; and one 
breeder said if he had known it was to have come 
to America he would have given 200 guineas, or 
one thousand dollars, for the use of the ram for 
one season! He weighed 425 pounds when ex- 
hibited at the Centennial and took first prize in 

his class, and the grand sweepstakes 
prize as the best ram of any age in the 
middle woolclass ; he had already taken 
many prizes in England. _ He was after- 
ward purchased by Mr. Cooper at a 
larger price. 

Fat tegs have been sold weighing 140 
pounds; rams have yielded a cut of 20 
pounds when shearlings; ewes yield 
from 10 to 1544 pounds of wool, and 
averaged 10 pounds to the flock; thir- 
teen ewes weighed an average of 252 
pounds; lambs at two months old 
weighs over 60 pounds. The prices of 
rams in England vary from forty to 
sixty guineas. At a noted sale in Eng- 
land just held, 50 Oxfords averaged 
over £18, or $90.00 per head, the first 
twenty averaged nearly £29, or $145.00 
each. These wére mostly of the get of 
the ram ‘* Freeland,” whose portrait is 
given above.} 
>The Oxfords are adapted for mixed 

soils and stand close stocking and confinement, 
and can be mutt to rote rere in hurdles. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY A PIG BREEDER. 
No. 7. 


We are now in the midst of the annual fall ex- 
hibitions of live stock, anda careful observer may 
learn more in two or three days attendance at 
some of the best shows of this character than can 
be gained in the same length of time_in any other 
manner. While we all have our favorite breed of 
pigs, yet we should lay aside all predjudice and 
endeav or to contrast the several breeds fairly and 
understandingly, of which the exhibitions give us 
such fine opportunities. We may learn much that 
will be useful to us in conversation with exhibitors 
as to their ways of management and the good 
qualities of the several breeds they may represent. 
Here we have fine opportunities to make purchases 
that may improve our own hog stock. While we 
should not expect to receive much benefit from 
buying these overgrown and forced animals at the 
shows, yet there are plenty of opportunities at 
first-class exhibitions to buy those that have been 
properly managed. 

And right here I wish to protest against the 
foolish and injurious practice of putting ‘animals 
in show fix, as it is termed, and while the public 
demand animals shown in such a state, or at least 
ignore those that are shown in their every day 
dress, and pass them by unnoticed, for those that 
are ,helplessly overfed,. while they are .in many 
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nstances the poorer specimens were they shown 
in the same condition, the exhibitors ought to pos- 
sess good sense enough not to ruin their best ani 
mals in order to cater to the demands of the public 

In our home management the time has arrived 
when we should make our selections of the sows 
we may wish to breed from another year. These 
should be separated from those we intend to mar- 
ket and have entirely different management. They 
should not be turned out in some field to shift for 
themselves, as is too often done, but fed liberally 
of bone and muscle forming food: then we will 
have the proper foundation for our next year’s 
supply of pigs. 

We should aim to select those that are 
and healthiest and most vigorous; these 
erossed with some good thoroughbred boar. 
give us stock that we can handle with profit. 

Mt. Hermon, N. J EUREKA FARM. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Grant’s gray horses were on hand at the Fair; we 
would like to have seen them “on the road.” 
Do not overlook the fact that Dr. Morris advertises 
all his Southdown sheep for sale on this page. 


* Olifton Farms ” offer Ayrshires for sale, and what- 
ever “Clifton Farms” offer may be relied on as superior. 


Those who want to procure a first-rate Jersey bull or 
heifer should write to Herbert Mead, of Lake Wacca- 
buec, N. Y. 


Our friends, T. Walter & Sons, of Chester county, 
had a magnificent display of swine at the State Fair, 
and, of course, carried away more than a share of 
first premiums. They always do. 


T. 8. Cooper’s Jersey cows and Berkshire pigs were 
really splendid; worth going a hundred miles to see. 
So were Ezra Michener’s Guernseys. Ezra can build 
a Silo out of his premium money and have a pile left. 
The total of Cooper’s premiums is $1250. 


The “Sheep Dip” which Mr. Lawford avertises on 
this page, is an indispensable article in Sheep Farm- 
ing, and besides it cures Mange on animals and will 
destroy all insect pests—fieas, bed-bugs, roaches, red 
ants, etc. It is also an excellent disinfectant, and 
is aremedy for foot and mouth diseases in animals. 
Mr. Lawford thinks it will destroy the germs of conta- 
gion in Pleuro-pneumonia, and that it greatly improves 
the quality of wool when applied to sheep. It cures 
gapes in chickens, and lice in their houses. Dr. Moore, 
of the Country Gentleman, says * no farmer should be 
without it.” 
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For Sale or Exchange. 
MHOROUGHBRED OXFORD DOWN BUCK 
2 years old; also tor eale a Short-horn Bull C falls 
extra milking strain. . P. COOPER, Avondale, 


AMERICAN DOMINIQUES 


Exclusively. 200 fowls and chicks for sale. Price 
low. The most beautiful, hardy and —— of all fowls 
H. B. RICHARDS, Easton, Pa 


{HARLES RUIC KOL DT, New Haven, Conn. 


iat LIGHT BRAHMA 


Celebrated 
Ele Stock a4 Chickens, altogether or single, pairs or 
trios, to suit the customers, at low price 


®-THEY ARE ALL FINE BI DS . AND PURE. 


PURE PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 
ONLY $1.00 PER HEAD. 

My P. Rocks are of the best stock in the country. Now is 
the time for good birds, cheap. E — chicks for sale 
low. Also a few good L. Beomes in Dec. Notice 
none better than mine. E. C. BRINSE R, nite etown, Pa. 


Cc. B. TWINING & SON, 
fash For Hogs, * "s.eseere ® 
215 Callowhill St., Philade Iphia, Pa. 


(Hogs from a distance sold on ¢ ommission ) 


BERKSHIRES 


sale some very fine Goes (from } } to 6 months old); some 
bred direct from T. 8. Cooper's importation. Also some 
choice SOUTH- DOWN Bonk Lambs for sale. Address 
C HAS. ‘R. HOFF, Centreville, Hunt. Co., N. J. 
WwW AC CABUC FARM JE RSEYS.- The whok 
herd or any individual for sale. 

Bulls and Heifers by MERCURY 432, and ZENO 2634. 

Cows in calf to Mere sury and his promising son - 
4044. HERBERT MEAD, Lake Waccabue, N. 


THOROUGHBRED AYRSHIRES 


SALE. 
A most grand lot; Prine bleed. First-class. 
deep milkers. Grand butter producers. 
5 Cows, all in calf, by Prize <" now milking. 2 Grand 
Vearling Bulls, superior. 2 Royal Heifers, 2 yrs. old, in calf. 
1 Grand Bull. 2 years old. All the best. A bargain sure. 
OLIFTON STOCK FARMS, Kennett Square, Ches. co.,Pa. 


AND POLAND 
Sé HINAS,—L have for 


Extra 
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SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. 


The increased demand for Devon milk i in see fers induc es 
me to offer for sale my whole flock of WEBB 
SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, which I ha, ~ iE breeding 
for 15 years. They are in fine order (this year’s clip having 
averaged nearly 5°4 Ibs.) numberin g about 30 ewes & 20 lambs. 
Price of Ewes, $30 each, deducting $5 for each year over 5 
Lambs, ; 0 each. 

J. CHESTON MORRIS, M. D., 
FERN BANK, near West Chester, 


The New Sheep Dip | 
LITTLE'S CHEMICAL FLUID. 


Non-poisonous, Non-corrosive Disinfectant, 

and Specific for Scab and Mange. 

Is now extensively used in all the great wol-growing coun- 
tries of the world, and is rapidly superceding all other prep 
arations. In Australia it is the recognized Dip, and in New 
Zealand it is used in the Government Dipping Stations, and 
is highly recommended by the prince ipal Sheep Inspectors 
In the United States also, although only rece ently introduced, 
itis having a large sale, especially in ¢ ‘alifornia, and during 
the last twelve months many thousand gallons have been 
shipped to that State alone. 

It is before all other Dips in the simplicity of its prepara- 
tion. It mixes at once with cold water, and a single trial 
will prove that on coming into contact with the water the 
whole is changed into a milk-white Dip, which is distinctly 
not the case with any other material. 

Send 3-cent stamp for Te —rn ils and prices to 

T. ¥ - LAW . ‘ORD, Gen’) and Wholesale Agent, 
No. 296 E, Chase Street, Baltimore, Ma. 


BLOODED STOCK; 

Thorougobred Cattle, Sheep, 

Hogs, Fancy Poultry, Sporting 

and Farm Dogs, all bred from 

the Choicest Imported anc 

prize-winning strains and for 

sale at fair prices. Write for 

> what you want and ask for 

= it Bureprs’s Intusrratep Cata- 

Loaur, sent FREE. Address plainly. W. ATLEF @GURPEE 
& OO., 221 Church Street, Philadelohia, Pe. 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1879. 


BUTTER made by this pro- 
cess awarded Sweepstakes 
at International Dairy Fair, 1878, 
and GOLD MEDAL | and 
FIRS ces PREMIUM at 

me Fair, 1879, FIRST 
PREMIU M at Royal Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, London, 
1879. 

It requires no milk- 

room. 
raises all the cream 
between milkings. 
AFFORDS BE ITTER VE ert ATION. 


28S LABOR. 
1 HOROU GHLY MADE. 
,HE APER, and gives better satis- 
faction than any other way “of setting milk. 
Send for “Dairyman,” giving full pee ulars and testimo- 
nials, VERMONT FARM MACHINE © 0. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


“NEW” 
HYDRAULIC RAM! 


The only Horizontal oe made. Will do good work on 
light fall. Send for circu 


ISAAC B. MILL INGTON & CO., CHESTER, Pa. 
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BUTTER WRAPPER. 


Having fully tested the merit of our Waterproof Paper 
as a Butter Wrapper, we offer it with confidence to all 
who make or handle butter as being in all respects superior 
to linen or cotton cloths, for the following reasons: 

Ist.—It is always sure to be sweet andclean. 2d.— 
Being air-tight it preserves the freshness and flavor of 
the butter. 3d.—Neo waste is caused by the butter stick- 
ing to the Wrapper. 4th.—It is cheap, being but one- 
sixth the cost of cloth; in fact, the cost of WASHING butter 
cloths ALONE amounts to more than the price of the paper. 

One of the most popular buttermakers of Chester Co., 
says ‘It is all you claim for it, and more.”* And we have 
the voluntary testimony of hundreds of others to the same 
effect. Sz ample s with omg will be sent by mail on receipt 
of a 3-cent postage stamp. Originated and manufactured 
only by GARRETT & BUCHANAN, 

Trade Mark (‘ Nos. 3, 5 and 7 Decatur Street, 

Go& ’ Philade ‘Iphia, Pa. 


BEAN’ EXTRACT OF 
ANNATTO. 

Price, 25 Cents per Bottle. 

The only true Butter Color 
ever offe red to the public. Gives a 
genuine Juneness, which pleases 
the eye and tickles the palate. When 
once used you will have noother. We 
are awarded many certificates,which 
will be sent,with a history of Anne atto 
BRO. 


onapplicationto BEAN 
Phila. , Pa. 


Druggists, 47 N. 2d St.. 


DUT ‘H BULBS 4°20 GEQ.F8 


A choice stock just received from the fe. pe bho grow- 
ers - Holland, wholesale and retail, at low prices. 
©. B. ROGERS, Seedsman, 133) Market St., Phila., Pa. 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Our Catalogue containing complete lists of 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, NARCISSUS, &c., 


and other Fall Bulbs, now ready and mailed 
free on application. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 
35 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THE CHAMPION 
Wind Mill Power 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

It is perfectly selt-regulating, and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind. ronounced 
by millwrights and mechanics to be superior to 
all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the Champion. All informa- 
tion eT the mill free POWELL & 
DOUGLASS, Waukegan, Illinois. 

E. Ww. Siegman, No. 207 Broad Street, Phila., 
Pa., agent for Western Penna., Md and N. J. 





Buy Now High-Class Poultry and Pigeons ’ess'w2e: pis‘ess: Me eter ewe unt chs 


and beautifully marked cockerals at $2 to $3 each. 


Superb Fancy Pigeons ~iaeenes, Fan 
ham Rollers, and Tumblers, bred from Imported birds, at $2 to Pha air. 


R. VA! 


HANSEN’S DANISH LIQIUD 


BUTTER COLOR! 


for 
ges ci or fealers. HIANSEN’S LIQUID CHEESE C OLOR and LI 


fine specimens, at $3 SoGS a pans. Elegant early hatched 

arriers, Antwerps, Birming- 
TISFAC TION & UARAD NTEED. 

(DERHOVEN. Rahway, New Jersey. 


Has taken Thirty Highest Prizes, three 
Gold Medals at World’s Fairs. 1s pre- 

vared in vegetable oil, used to color the finest 

utter made in Europe, and fast supersed- 
ing all other Coloring in America. Does not 
color the buttermilk, makes butter beautiful, 
greatly enhances its value. No alkali 
| agg One dozen bottles, with direct: — 

making finest butter, free to dru 

UID EXTR Xtc T OF 


ET: No Manutfac suES ror Repacker of Butter can afford to neglect these Danish preparations. 


GANG PRESSES and SELF- 
Manufacturers of Butter and Cheese 


EXTR 


4 b BANDAGING CH 
SG2aC ASH PREMIU MS at late International and State Dairy Fairs for very | ot AY TUF for 
Acid Butter-milk, and Skim Milk saved.- TPH 

ACT, a great success, makes finest Skim-Milk Cheese. 
WHIT MAN & & BURRELL, Little Falls, N 


EESE HOOPS: All royalties paid by us. 
FF” 


Send for new Cire Ba 





MAHER & GROSH, 


AN OLD- “FASHIONED * HAND FORGED RAZOR STEEL KNIFE. 


Our Best [2"blade, eve 
Pruners, oil temper an 
Butcher , knife, postpaid, 


y blade tested, $1. 


Boy’s 2 blade, 25c. Ladies 1 blade, 25c. ; 
—, $1. Budding knife, 65c. : Hunting knife, $1. 
Tlustrated; list free. Liberal discount to dealers. 


34 East Monroe Street, 
Toledo, Ohio, to introduce 
their brand of cutlery (every 
blade warran and replaced 
free if soft or flawy, will send 
pospels, knife like cut, strong 
»lades and ebony handle for 
7bc.; or with 3 blades, $1. We 
have 1 blade knife, 25c.; extra 
heavy 1 blade, 50c.; medium 2 
blade,50c. ; extra heavy 2 2 blade, 
made for hard usage, 75 cts. ; 
2 blade, 50c.; Gents fine 3 blade, $1. 
Cattle knife, $1.; Sample 6-inch, hand forged‘ 
Ask our Postmaster about us. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


—— — — eee SO 


EDITED BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 


POULTRY AS A FARM CROP. 

As population increases lands that were before 
neglected and passed by as too difficult to work 
are utilized. Lands which a half or even a quar- 
ter of a century ago were passed by or neglected 
are receiving attention now and being utilized as 
tilling or grazing lands. There yet remains many 
rough, rocky tracks, some of them mountainous, 
which may and can be utilized for sheep and 
poultry husbandry. Large crops of wool and 
mutton, eggs, feathers and dressed poultry can be 
produced on lands now lying waste in a number 
of States. 

Much of this rough waste land is within a mod- 
erate distance and easy reach of the largest cities 
on our hemisphere. The people of these great 
cities consume immense quantities of the products 
of the poultry yard and pay large sums of money 
for them. The probabilities are that the demand 
will not fall off, but rather increase for a long 
time to come. The question is where are the sup- 
plies to come from ? 

There is no better territory for turkey raising 
than the mountainous districts of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York. The only drawback 
is in the shape of foxes, raccoons and such enemies. 
But somehow the turkeys manage to escape from 
these with a good degree of success, and large 
flocks may be seen in many parts of these States. 

In New England the poultry crop is one which 
is regularly counted on, and is always a large and 
profitable one. A strip of territory along the coast 
from the mouth of the Connecticut river to Cape 
Cod is famous for its turkey crop, and the surface 
is rough, rocky and sterile. It is not unusual for 
the farmers there to realize from $100 to $300 for 
their turkeys. They are raised in considerable 
numbers, carefully managed, nicely fattened and 
sold from November to January, principally from 
Thanksgiving to New Years. But those thrifty 
Yankees do not confine themselves to turkeys in 
poultry production. More money is realized from 
the chickens than from the turkeys, and this on 
land on which our Middle States’ farmers would 
starve in the first generation at least. But all of 
the crabbed, sterile New England territory is given 
largely to poultry production, and more money in 
the aggregate is derived from poultry than any 
other farm crop in all that section of country. 

The wild and mountainous portions of Pennsyl- 
vadia, New Jersey and New York are as well 
adapted to turkey raising as the rugged shores of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. As large a crop 
and of as good a quality can be raised among the 
foot hills in the Middle States as along the coast 
of New England. In this way these unproductive 
Tands may be made to equal in productiveness an 
equal area of territory anywhere. But in these 
foot hills, as in New England, the poultry crop 
need not be confined to turkeys. Chickens may 
also be included, which are even as profitable 
under the right management as turkeys. Poultry 
should be considered a regular farm crop and 
highly cultivated on the best lands, and largely on 
rough lands not well adapted to other crops. It 
is a crop worth looking after. 


THE LANGSHAN FOWL. 

We have mentioned something about this fowl 
on previous occasions and now have the pleasure 
of presenting an illustration of the birds. As 
will be seen from the picture, which is a fair 
representation of the fowl], it is an Asiatic bird in 
size and get up. In color it is jet black with a 
shiny lustre which gives it great richness of plum- 
age. It is slightly feathered on the legs and feet, 
has a black beak and shank with a white skin. 
ae 
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41HH LANGSHAN run 


The comb is single, not very large, evenly serated 
and neat. The bird has a bulky solid appearance 
and at maturity weighs 8 to 9 pounds in cocks and 
6 to 7 pounds in hens. Like the Asiaties in gen- 
eral this one is of alymphatic temperament, and is 
therefore a quiet, contented bird ; the hens are good 
layers, of brownish or cream-colored shelled eggs. 

This breed is a new thing in America, and not 
very widely or generally introduced, but will be 
quite an accession to our stock. 

Twenty years ago, when the Brahmas were first 
disseminated, they were better fowls to lay than 
they are now. They are so acclimated that the 
effect of the wide removal from their native habi- 
tat seems to be in a great measure lost. It remains 
to be seen whether the Langshans will carry out 
the theory that wide removals from the native 
country will make the hens more productive or 
not. It has been claimed that carrying fowls to 
the opposite side of the globe from the one that is 
native to them stimulates egg production. 

The Langshan is a nice, pleasant fowl, and so 
far very sturdy, hardy and productive. We shall 
watch them carefully and note the record they 
make. If any of our readers have Langshans we 
would be pleased to have them tell usin these col- 
umns how they like them and why. “A plain 
unvarnished tale relate.” 


CLEANING HOUSE. 

This month is the time for the semi-annual 
cleaning up of the poultry quarters. As a rule, 
the houses and coops are now in a filthy condition 
and swarming with vermin. See to this now 
at once. Clean up, fumigate, whitewash, make 


things decent and comfortable for the fowls. 

Some good, easy-going folks will say their poul- 
try quarters are in respectable condition. But 
the probabilities are that they are not; in short, 
that they are the very opposite. ‘‘ Where ignor- 
ance is bliss, *twere folly,” &c., does not hold in 
poultry keeping. The ignorance of the proprietor 
is not very blissful to his birds, unless to be eaten 
up by millions of lice is bliss. No; the average 
poultry keeper who claims that his poultry quar- 
ters are in good comfortable condition now, in 
all probability claims what an investigation will 
not substantiate. Never take anything for granted 
concerning the condition of the poultry quarters 
except that they are dirty and lousy and need 
cleaning up. This is the view the fancier takes 
of the matter and itis about right. Now, whether 
you are a fancier or not, if you be a poultry- 
keeper, see to your poultry quarters right away 
and clean them up. 


SUCCESS WITH POULTRY. 

To make poultry raising successful as a speci- 
alty requires some practical knowledge of the 
business, besides a good deal of tact and gumption. 
In the right hands it can be made to pay. But as 
poultry is cared for on most farms the proprietors 
sannot tell whether there is any profit in keeping 
it or not. One thing is pretty certain: On ten 
thousand farms the poultry ought not to pay any 
thing for its keep, because the keep and the care 
it gets are not worth paying for. Most of the 
chickens kept on farms are not worth much them- 
selves. They are small, starved nuisances that get 
whatever they can to eat by larceny or theft, and 
lay only two or three dozen of eggs each a year. 
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A GOOD SHOWING. 

Editor of Farm Journal :—I have seen no poul- 
try figures in the Farm JOURNAL since Isaac Eyre 
gave his, one yearago. Although I am now out 
of the poultry business I still take an interest in 
articles tréating on that subject. My account 
covers fifteen mofiths, from 1st mo. 1st. 1876, to4th 
1877. I sold out my stock on the latter date, 
not because the business did not pay but because 
circumstances forced me to. Starting with four 
Partridge Cochin hens and a rooster and three 
common hens they hatched one hundred and 
thirty-eight chicks, forty-two of which I lost most- 
ly from rats and cats, a few from wet weather but 
none from disease. Douglass Mixture was used 
constantly, which with the help of clean quarters 
and pure water, proved quite effectual in keeping 
sickness away. The account stands as follows: 


mo. 


To investment in stock....................006- $ 7 00 
Es... 5. ns busess envwausuuen 34 37 
DRE a ones vcckc svenesc veces 1 12 
$42 49 
By 96 chickens sold.... .. $52 66 
** 2108 eggs sold @ 25 44 cts. per ‘doz. 44 51 
“ 213¢ bush. manure @ 50 cts........ 10 25 $107 42 
Rhino eins wit ape ewe -< $64 93 
Wilmington, Del., 8 mo. 11th. Sam’L W. TATNALL. 


FOOT NOTES. 

—Introduce new blood into your stock every year or 
80, by either buying a cockere!l or sittings of eggs from 
some reliable breeder. 

—The foraging season for insects is over now and 
the chickens will look for and require more food. The 
later broods are getting their adult plumage and-need 
good care. This is a severe draught on the system of 
the bird and should be assisted by pretty good feeding. 

—How many of your earlier hatched pullets are lay- 
ing? By the end of this month no April pullets ought 
to owe their owners anything for previous subsistence 
and care. The account should be cancelled by eggs 
preduced with a small deposit on the credit side of the 
account. 

—October is the month to realize on poultry in the 
Delaware valley, or anywhere else for that matter. 
The earlier broods that have not already been mar- 
keted should be attended to now as as soon as possible. 
They have attained nearly full size and can be dis- 
posed of now at better profit than later. 

—*I wish some one of your poultry readers would 
state in your next issue the best and easiest method of 
preparing ducks for market.” A SUBSCRIBER. 

“Subscriber” will find that E. & O. Ward’s circular 
will give some useful information about packing and 
shipping poultry. Their place is 279 Washington St., 
New York. We hope some one will answer Subscri- 
ber’s inquiry.—EDITOR. 

—‘“* The FARM JOURNAL says, ‘attend the State Fair 
at Philadelphia.’ We can’t afford it at this distance ; 
we are saving our money to buy Incubators. Cal 
some of your subscribers that have hatched eggs 
Incubator give us their experience in the FARM JOU 
NAL? There is so many making them and we have t 
choose without seeing them.” 

King George C. H., Va. J. J. ADAMS. 

—Cull the chickens now and fatten and sell such as 
do not come up to your idea of what a chick should be. 
Uniformity in color, size, shape, productiveness, &c., 
are desirable as a matter of taste and even as a matter 
of profit. Pick out the gawky, long-legged, long- 
necked, clumsy-combed ones and fatten them. They 
are just as good for the table but not as good for stock 
purposes as the smoother, more symmetrical ones. 

—Do you keep any account with your poultry? Do 
you know whether it pays you to keep them or not? 
If not, suppose you make a “ change” in the breed or 
in your management, or in both. It can easily be 
shown that with a good breed and decent care there is 
profit in keeping them. But it can be about as easily 
shown that under careless, slip-shod treatment there 
is no profit in either chickens or any other kind of 
stock. ‘And don’t you forget it!” 

The turkeys have got to be good, big fellows now, 
and have appetites accordingly. They should be regu- 
Jarly and well fed, and pushed for the Thanksgiving 
market. They can be made to weigh more by Christ- 
mas, but the extra weight will be secured at an expen- 
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sive price. It will take nearly as much grain to feed 
a turkey from Thanksgiving till Christmas as it ate 
from the time it was hatched until Thanksgiving. 
Corn fed to them now will make flesh faster than in 
cold or stormy weather. Make a note of this. 

—Now is the time to be on the lookout for breeding 
cockerels. Many birds are fattened and sold in mar- 
ket that would be much superior as stock birds to 
many that are allowed to run on farms. A good many 
farmers think a chicken is a chicken, and that there is 
no use in spending a dollar or two for a new stock bird. 
This is a mistake in poultry, as much as in cows or 
horses or any other kind of farm stock. There are 
chickens and chickens, as every wide-awake poultry- 
keeper knows, and as every firmer ought to know. A 
few dollars invested in new blood each year will pay 
pretty good dividends. Try it once. 

—Some people think that appearances in a chicken 
have no money value. But they have. A fine-looking, 
symmetrical bird is more valuable as a piece of produc- 
tive property than an awkward, lanky one. The same 
is true of a cow, or a horse. It is true that in domestic 
animals the adage, ‘“*Handsome is that handsome 
does,” has great weight. But there is no season to be- 
lieve that in order to be productive and useful an ani- 
mal need or should bea fright inappearance. We can 
tolerate an ugly animal if it be a really productive and 
useful one; but if it is handsome as well as useful we 
can admire it, and so can and will others. - 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ON ated 
Ai —— rs like to know which paper benefits them 
therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 


tinement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
ithe Farm-Journal. 








@ TOC K-BREEDERS AND POULTRYMEN 
" Can procure wood engravings and electros of the finest 
iality and at the most moderate rates, of 
M. BRYANT, 708 Chestnut’ Street, 
Refers to Editor ‘Farm JOURNAL. Philadelphia, P: 
kept. Have taken ist or 2d prizes 


Plymonth ROCKS, uve itetacentator sa prize 


Eggs and chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks. Send for 
circular. E. JOHNSON, Do.uinGron, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Chicken Cholera & Roup 


CAN BE CURED! 
“T have cured Cholera and Roup with the box you sent me 
last month. Send by express 1 doz. ; would like to to have the 
agency for the Powder. Please send terms and oblige 
FINEY, Upland, Jewell Co., ee 
Full gize rmackage by mail GO cts. Addres 
HASSINGER’S PHARMACY, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


A New Book! 


DISEASES of POULTRY: 


HOW TO AVOID AND CURE THEM. 


BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 
Price by mail, singly, 30 cts.; per dozen, postpaid, $2.50. 
\ddress the author at Doylestown, Pa. 
i?" THIS LITTLE BOOK IS WELL WORTH ATTENTION. 
YHESTER WHITE PIGS.—South-Down Sheep of im- 
/ ported stock. ‘ Plymouth Rock and W. Leghorn eggs, 
£1.00 per 13. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Ches. Co., Pa. 


Drake strain; no other breed 













200 PARTRIDGE COCHINS, 
300 WHITE & BROW N LEGHORNS, 
200 PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
200 B. B. RED GAMES, 
(First Premium at Phila., 1879. 
Also a few Houdans, 8. 8. Hamburgs, Golden Sebright 
Bants rr’ Light Brahmas- “all raised on farms and free range 
‘rios at $3 to $5, according to age. 5 cockerels for $5, 
F ARME RS CROSS YOUR FOW Write for circular. 
Morro—** The best for the low est price.”? 
HOMER H. HEWITT, 
Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


} Readers of the FARM JOURNAL, 
who want good fowls, raised from 
vigorous, healthy stock, by an ex- 
perienced breeder, should send for 
my Llustrated Descriptive Circu- 

I Wil lar,which will be mailed free to all. 
ALL STOCK AS REPRESENTED 
Leghorn Fowls. 
ickie’s Poultry Powd 
Dickie’s Poultry Powder. 
This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
mtn al experience = poultry-keeping, and is the best 
reparation for fowls in market. 
it will prevent and cure maga 
and keep the stock apn Ae. 
thrifty. It is sold by wholesale 
druggists in Philadelphia, from 
whom country merchants and 
dealers can order it. 
THE POULTRY POWDER 
AND GAPE CURE 


should be in the hands of every 


OR MONEY REFUNDED. Prices 
reasonable. Agi 
. BLACK 


B. 
Mullica Hill, New Jersey. 


poultry-keeper. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. Ask yo ur store- 
ar for DICKIE’ ~ POUL- 





kee 
£ * TRY POWDER aa no 
roapeaes and sold at wholesale and retail b. 
DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, eons. 


Eureka Farm Berkshire Swine. 
At the last New Jersey State Fair, two-thirds of ajl the 

prizes offered by the Society were awarded to Berkshires 

bred at our place, and this against the strongest competi- 
ion ever*made 2 the history of the Society. Animals of 
ges for sale. . MILTON BRUGLER. Mt. Hermon, N 


PORE PRIZE-BRED ESSEX Pigs 


Essex are decidedly the most profitable Farmers’ Pig. 
Have been known to 90 per cent of live weight; are 
small bone and light offal ; quick to mature, quiet and gentle; 

iluable to improve native stock. Joseph rris, author of 

* Harris on the Pig,” &c., says of my Roar * Porter,” that he 
is the finest Essex pig he ever saw. A few Pedigree 
Pigs. for disposal at moderate prices, suitable for breeding 
or exhibition. Personal inspection of my stock is solicited. 
Correspondence will*have cheerful and prompt attention. 

Cc. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 
from my 
tams at 


other 


N. B.—A limited number of eggs F e Detohing © 
rize-winning Brown Leghorns and B 
Bo. Ww perl3. WARRANTED TO HATCH 


E &0.WARD COMMIS- 


. SION. MERCHANTS 
Established 1845. 


Send for circular @f great value, giving’full instruction for 
shipping POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER and PRODUCE. 
279 Washington Street, New York. 

REFERENCE—Irving Nationa] Bank, New York_City. 
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This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. Com- 
mon-sen.e and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter- 


July, August and Winter Butter made equal to the 


best June product. 
quality at leat 20 per cent. Reduces labor of churning ones 
Prevents Butter becoming rancid. 
value 3 to 5 cents a pound. Guaranteed free from all injurious 
ingredients. 
cents’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
market value. Can you make a better investment? Beware 
of imitations. 
mark of dairy-maid, together with words “GILT-ED@x 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powder sold 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
our book “ Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
for it. Small size,  Ib., at 25 cents; Large size, 2% Its., 
$1.00. Great saving by buying the larger size. 

Address, 


[Trade«mark* Butter Maker ” Registered.) 


Increases product 6 per cent. Improves 
Improves market 


Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 2 


Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 


BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’tt, 
Burra, & ¥- 
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We have sold the type advertised in the September 


number. 


“Aunt Ruth,” in the “Household,” is alittle peppery, 
isn’t she? 


Our bow this month is very profound, as we have a 
bran new suit of clothes. 


Twelve cents extra is charged club subscribers within 
Philadelphia city to cover extra postage. 


The Farm Journal is entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office as second-class mail matter. 


Our office is on 7th street, below Franklin Square, 
No. 144, as heretofore. The No. is 12 times 12. 


We thought our friend Biggle ought to build a Stilo 
and now we learn that he expects to do so. There is 
nothing like being up to the times—if you can afford it— 
and Biggle can. 


If any of our readers are not pleased with the heads 
they now have, let them go, as the Farm Journal did, to 
Bryant, of Philadelphia, and get a new one. Then they 
will be pleased. 


We hope every subscriber now on our books will renew 
Jor 1881 and send a club along with his or her own name. 
We will send specimen copies gratis to all who will hand 
them to neighbors or friends, 


We are selling a good many copies of Rutter’s new 
book on peach culture. It shows how peaches can be 
successfully grown in sections where the * yellows” pre- 
vail. The price is $1.00, by mail. 

Remember that we receive subscriptions for all the 
leading papers and magazines in connection with the 
Farm Journal, at such rates that the Farm Journal 
costs “next to nothing.” Write for rates of any you want. 


We do not take “trade” advertisements. W hoever ad- 
vertises in this paper pays cash for it. Were we to take 
stock in payment we would have to sell it, and to sell it 
we would have to advertise it in our own columns at a 
discount, and thus bring the Farm Journal into injuri- 
ous competition with its own customers. We won't do 
that: fair play to all. 


Now that we have clear, new type, we shall try harder 
than ever to keep the advertising columns clean—free 
from humbugs of every sort. An advertisement in a 
paper that excludes patent medicine and all other frauds 
is really worth twice as much per line as in a pape) 
loaded down with trashy advertisements, There is not a 
bit of doubt about that. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 








aA RAR ARR eee 
Advertisers like to know which paper benejsits thein 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 


URE POLAND CHINA PIGS now ready for 
shipment, 8 to 10 weeks old, bred from stock wejghing 
725 to ag lbs. dressed ; also Plymouth Rock eggs. 
H. . AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem C 0.5 New Jersey. 


SOUTH-DOWNS. 


Rams, Ewes and JIambs, the get of. imported Prince 
Asthow 9 2 * Lord ue and Stalwart, imported, 
bred by Hen ebb, for sale 
SAM’ ad. SI ARPL ESS, 105 Walnut St., » Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sy WALTER & IN: 
e BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


LINCOLN & SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, 


CHESTER WHITE, SMALL YORKSHIRES, BERK. 
SHIRE & ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, 
and different breeds of Poultry. Send stamp for descriptive 

circular and prices for 1880. Address 
“LA GRANGE FARM,” WEst CHESTER, Ches. Co., Pa 


GENUINE COLLEY PUPS 


of proved excellence and remarkable beauty. Lowest 
prices consistent with absolute purity. Bred and for 
sale by FRANCIS MORRIS, Philadelphia. 


DAIRY THERMOMETERS. 








CHURN THERMOMETERS, CREAMOMETERS, LAG- 
TOMETERS, ETG., for Testing the Purity of Milk. 
Spectacles, Eye Classes, &c. 


WILLIAM Y. McALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| of country produce. 
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NOGEANT. . 


Hh. DILLON & CO., 


THE OLDEST AND MOST EXTENSIVE 


Importers and Breeders of . 


Norman French Horses 


in the United States. Old Louis Napoleon, the first 
imported Norman stallion brought to Illinois, at the 
head of our stud, for many years. Have,made eleven 
importations direct from France, and have been award- 
ed over two thousand prizes on our Norman stock. 


NEW “IMPORTATION 


of 29 choice Normans arrived in July 1880: the largest 
importation of Norman stallions, three years old and 
over, ever made to this country. A number of them 
are government-approved stallions, and the winners 
of 11 prizes at leading fairs in France. One of them 
was awarded a prize at the Paris Ex position (or World’s 
Fair), in 1878. Two others were the winners of first 
prizes at Le Mans, France, 1880. For one of these stal- 
lions we paid the highest price ever paid by American 
buyers for a Norman stallion in France, and for this 
lot of stallions we paid the highest average price. We 
have now on hand 140 head of choice stallions and 
mares, for sale on as reasonable terms as the same qual- 
ity »fstock can be had for any wherein the United States 

Illustrated Catalogue of stock sent free on application 

4a All imported and native full-blood animals en- 
tered for registry in the National Registry of Norman 


Horses. E. DILLON & CO., 


BLOOMINGTON, MCLEAN Co., ILL, 


ALL ABOUT THE GREAMERY | 


or Ten cents, postpaid. Address 
D R . A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


Thoroughbred, extra fine calves of 

Sh ort- Ors both sexes. The get of 5311 ad Imperial 
» Re sa se 35808, and from prize-winning 

dums. Prices Moderate. L. R. SCHNEBLY, a ne ta Md. 


REID’S 


nee 










“| The simplest, best, and 
i vitor ‘most convenicut yet invent- 
eer Heer AGENTS WANTED. 


| Send for circular to 
he ‘G A. H. REID, 
FE mene 


6 North Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOUSEKE EPERS, ATTENTION! 


THE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IM- 
PROVED UNION CHURN. 


Are the bes 
_.. in the wor d. 
j Neitber has 
iim) ae equal 
i} Ove  6u0,000 
it GLorEe 
| Wash bor rde 
4} ol! in 1879 
| No more sore 
| handsor torn 
clothes onin- 
‘e ior wash- 
boards. Buy 
My hi Atel try if, 
i) The Improy- 
Hed Union 
i huarn is the perfect butter-mak«r, 
i) Kasier end quicker than by any 
j Other. QOne trial will convince any 
H on™ of the fact. 
Seud for circulars with full details, 
Liberal terms to dealers, 


UNION MANU FACTUR’ G CO., Toledec, Ohic, 


Cc. W. DYER, 
Nos. 327 and 329 NORTH WA T ER STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa., receives consignments of all kinds 
Prompt returns. 















Fall Clothing. 


We are already in the midst of fall 
trade, and are fullly stocked with new 
clothing of all sorts. 


Boys’ clothing is, as it has long 
been, a large and important part of 


our work. Nobody has the variety we 


keep; nobody surpasses us in novelty 
of styles or quality of material and of 
work. Nobody does so much for the 
little boys as well as the big. We have 
strong and proper suits for both as low 
as $3. 


Fall overcoats from #5; business 


‘ suits from $10; all-wool trousers from 
$2.50 ; 


ing trousers from $1. 


dress trousers from $3.50; work- 


These are low 


prices, our lowest; and the clothing is 


all good of its kind. 


We are raising our standards ; every 
season we get a new grip on our work ; 


every season we make more and better. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN. 


Oak HALL, Sixth and Market, 
Philadelphia. 


FIRST PREM. BUTTER-WORKER. 


(LILLY’8 PATENT.) 


Beat the ‘Centennial Premium 
Machine” and the * Less than 5 
minute machine” at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fair last September. 
First Premium at the Delaware 
County Fair at Media, Pa., last 
Cetera First Premium at the 

Y. State Dairymen’s Fair at 
ay LH ber. Do not fail 
to try one if you desire the beat, 
as the “Lilly” isthe only self 
feeding machine in the 
market. reales ree Address 


ELS, 
316 Race Bt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pay Mutual Life Instrance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000, 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus gtving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 

RATES. Agents -_ Canvassers wanted. Ap 

. 8. STEF HENS, Vice President, 


EL6IN., WATCHES, 


|All styles, G: Silver and Nickel, $6 to $15v, 
Chains, etc., sent . to be examined 
Write for Catalogue ‘to stn ANDARD AMER- 

ICAN WATCH CO., PITTSBURGH, P.\. 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Fabre 




























Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns. Revolvers, sent c. o. d, for examination. 


Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


? } BEST CABINET OR_ PARLOR 
} AS ,ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win- 
‘ners of highest distinction at eve ~4 

AND 
& HAMLIN ‘ORGAN COMPANY, 14 
Tremont Street, BOSTON ; x. Fast Lith 


_World’s Fair for 13 yea 
Prices $51, $57, $66, $34, $108, to $300 
ORGANS Street, (Union ®quare), N W YORK; 
 f.149 Wabash Avenue, OHICAGO. 


and upward, Also for easy payments, 
$5 a month, or $6,38 a quarter and 
upward. Catalog’ ues free MASON 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. | 


It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers 
CREAM, not skim-milk 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 
handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and wh 
briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
oing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned fron 


1ctual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart 
ment, that we are enabled to present as much useful infor 
mation as the papers costing from four to eight times as muc} 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprieto 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1880. 

This paper has a larger « irculation than ani 
other monthly agricultural journal in the United 
States, with one exception. In proof of this timpor- 
lant statement we freely open our subscription hooks 
to the critical imspection of every advertiser iho 


who desires to test its truth. 


DUTCH FRISIAN CATTLE. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at the State 
Fair consisted of the Dutch Frisian cattle be- 
longing to the Unadilla Valley Associaton, of 
New York. According to a statement made by 
Willis P. Hazard, in the Ledger, this breed will 
outmilk any other in existence. He says: 

“Their yield is wonderful, from 14,000 to 16,000 
pounds a year of milk, ten times their own weight. 
When we consider that 4,000 pounds is the yield of a 
good cow, and 6,000 pounds is considered a very large 
yield, the great merit of this breed is perceived, one 
cow doing the work of four, and not eating more than 
the feed of one or one and a half.’ 

This, we must confess, sounds like exaggera- 
tion, for if it be true a greater revolution is at 
hand in the dairy business than that promised by 
Bailey’s ensilage of corn fodder, or that already 
in progress in the creamery system. Durhams, 
Jerseys, Ayrshires, Devons and Holsteins must 
all be sent to the shambles, or to the bone mills, 
to make way for these gentle and prolific natives 
of Holland. We shall expect Mr. Hazard to 
modify his statement a little, or buy for us a hun- 
dred springers within a fortnight, regardless of 
expense. 


VALUE OF EXPERIMENTS. 





Che farmer may use phosphoric acid when his 
land needs potash, or he may apply potash and 
phosphorie acid when the land needs ammonia. 
If he chanees on the right one his crop will be all 
the better for the application, but if the soil is 
already provided for the crop growing thereon does 
not call for it, his expense and labor will be largely 
lost. Hence the wisdom of experimenting with 
afew rows at a time or on small plots until all 
doubt in the matter is set at rest. It will not do 
to depend upon the experiments of others but each 
should make them for himself and the time to 


begin is now. 


THE STATE COLLEGE. 

A local paper of the county in which the State 
Agricultural College is located has its feelings 
lacerated by what the FakM JOURNAL said in the 
August number about the management of the 
College. We are sorry for that but we can’t help 
it. The institution is a sore on the body politic 
and we declare it is high time that it be eradicated 
or reformed even though some editors should get 
angry at us. Let the friends of the college print 
a catalogue of the good it has ever done commen- 
surate with its cost, and the FarRM JOURNAL will 
not withhold credit if credit be due. 
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FARM JOURNAL. 


THE SOILING SYSTEM. 

len years ago dairy farmers who sowed corn 
summer fodder, to help out the pasturage, were 
d to find. Now the custom is quite common 
| soon will be universal. We think, too, that 
the soiling system is making rapid headway, and 
that the time is coming when the stock will be fed 
rincipally at the barn, summer and winter alike. 
We are speaking for localities where land is worth 
over sixty dollars per acre. 


What a lot of chin music the politicians will 
ake this month! How the young sprigs of law- 
will go out into the country to teach farmers 
<manship; about corn-husking time the 
is will be full of them! It is a pity there is 
vay to get some farm work out of them, but‘ 
re isn’t. They must be allowed to cackle with- 
having laid the egg, and there is no help for 


we suppose. 


The profits of the Armour pork corner are esti- 
iated at about #2.000,000. It paid Armour & Co. 
that much and has paid those farmers who have 
had pork to sell quite well. It is expected that 
the present high prices will last until the new 
packing season commences, or till about Novem- 
ber 1Ist., when a tumble in prices is anticipated, 
and yet this is guess work. 


A New England paper refers to fancy farmers 
as ‘‘ornamental gentry.” This designation may 
be apt, but it isnot complete. This class is useful 
as wellas ornamental. It spends money freely in 
experiments that prove alike guides and warnings 
tothe working farmer who has his living to make 
and can run no risks. 


The good farmer will not let the liquid manure 
from stable and barn-yard run to waste. He will 
devise a sure means of saving this as well as solid 
manure, and allow no waste to occur before it is 
conveyed to his fields. 


Where is Prof. Stewart? He has not told us 
yet exactly how white sugar can be made from 
Indian corn at a cost of two cents per pound. 
Come, now! 


* Who does not love it, the glorious month of October, 
Meliow and rich and full of beauty and blessing?” 





(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert 
and savage when tramps and swindlers come in the 
Jront gate.) 


We are often asked for information upon the 
culture of tobacco. Well, wecan’tgiveany. We 
know nothing about it, anyhow, and if we did, we 
should not tell what we knew. We do not believe 
it is quite right to turn wheat, corn and hay fields 
into tobacco plantations. Let the soil be taught 
to bring forth that which administers to the sus- 
tenance and welfare of man, not that which is 
more or less aninjury and acurse tohim. That’s 
our sentiment. Whenever we hear of a farmer 
going into the cultivation of tobacco, we are re- 
minded of the one who sells out his farm and 
engages in keeping tavern—generally to his ulti- 
mate ruin. There may be profit in tobacco grow- 
ing, but it is scarcely justifiable to the conscien- 
tious man and may burn a hole in his pocket. 


Are not the quacks running the ‘“‘pad’’ business 
into the ground? There are now in the market 
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liver pads, lung pads, kidney pads, brain pads, 
and of coarse we shall soon have heart pads, spleen 
pads, and stomach pads. It is becoming quite the 
practice to wear pads, and a person will, after a 
while, not be admitted into good society unless 
he wear one on some part of his corporeal system. 
The pads and pills are having it now, hot and 
heavy. and it don’t much matter which wins. 


Editor Farm Journal:—Is Thomas Meehan, 
Editor of Gardener's Monthly, botanist of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture, and 
noted horticultural writer, identical with the 
Thomas Meehan who is chief editorial contributor 
to a bogus new spaper concern of your city ? 

Horsham, Pa. J. 

As several inquiries similar to the above have 
reached us we notice them to say we do not believe 
Thomas Meehan, of the Gardener's Monthly, 
would willingly lend his name to any enterprise of 
a suspicious character, and therefore any ** bogus 
coneern”’ that uses his name must do so without au- 
thority, or there must be two ‘*Thomas Meehans.” 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


STATE FAIR NOTES. 

The attendance was about the same as last year. 
A much larger turnout was anticipated by the 
management. The exhibits in all departments 
were fine, much in advance of 1879. 


The managers worked hard and ably, and de- 
served a rousing success instead of only a moder- 
ate one. Next year they will have to establish a 
race course on the roof of the Centennial build- 
ing; that will draw the crowd. 


The old reliable seed house of C. B. Rogers, of 
133 Market street, this city, made a fine exhibit of 
vegetables grown from his seed, and took eleven 
first premiums for seeds. He exhibited thirty-two 
distinct varieties of wheat, seven of oats and one 
hundred and fifty kinds of garden seeds. 


No finer display was seen at the Fair than Lan- 
dreth made. Seeds, vegetables, agricultural im- 
plements constituted their exhibit, not forgetting 
the Cooley Creamer, of which they are now agents 
in this city. 


Samuel Wilson was on hand with his Watson 
seedling potato and all sorts of seeds and big 
vegetables. He won many prizes. He says that 
his great potato (Watson’s) has done splendidly 
this year. 

There is an odor about a State Fair creamery 
that is not liked. We fancy that some of the 
creamery butter sent to market brings with it 
some of said odor. 

The sturdy yeomen of the Solebury Farmers’ 
Club sent their usual brilliant display and carried 
home several hundred dollars in hard cash as 
premiums. 


Last year Cumberland county was heard from 
in the fruit department; this year it is Dauphin. 
Vineland, N. J., was not to be seen with its fruit 
display. 

We do not remember to have seen more than 
one exhibit from Delaware. What ails the Blue 
Hen’s chickens ? 


Everybody who attended the Fair was looking 
for a chance to subscribe for the FarM JOURNAL. 
Of course! 

There was a meagre display of butter and cheese, 
but plenty of appliances for making both of these 
products. 

Edwin Satterthwaite, as usual, lead all others 
in his fruit display. He éven surpassed himself. 

The seed and vegetable display of Henry A. 
Dreer was, as usual, very creditable. 
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Heebner & Sons exhibited their celebrated level- 
tread horse powers and obtained a medal. 

Now that the big Pennsylvania Fair is over, let’s 
attend all the little ones and have just as good a 
time. 


’ THE FARM. 
Adown the rows of corn 
The autumn comes, in robes of gold and brown; 
The skylark greets her in the early morn, 
And sends from far above his mellow welcome down. 
She hangs her banners out 
Along the woods in crimson garnishment, 
And throws the forest leaves in gusts about, 
With the brown stubble and the dry grass blent. 


Keep potatoes covered from the light. 

Fall is the best time of year to paint farm 
buildings. The paint is more permanent when 
put on at this season than any other. 


The dry weather the past season extended over a 
large portion of the country and greatly lessened 
the hay crop; it may therefore be reckoned as 
certain that this staple will bring a good price the 
coming winter. This is cheerful news to farmers 
with full mows—if there be any such. 


We eall the attention of our farmer friends to 
Maher & Grosh’s advertisement of knives, on page 
4, which they send by mail. We have reason to 
believe this is a good firm and that their knives 
are Number One. If there is any tool on the farm 
absolutely indispensable it is a good, strong, steel- 
bladed knife. 


Farmers who bring produce of their own grow- 
ing to the Philadelphia market and deliver it to 
consumers, must have a license—costing 50 cents 
and obtainable at Broad and Market streets—or 
they are liable to fine of from #5 to $10. If they 
deliver produce grown by others a license of $15 
isrequired. Disregard of the law has led in many 
cases to expense and annoyance. 


For very heavy machinery, or for gearing, tal- 
low and black lead rubbed up together is the best 
lubricant and is also the for wagon and 
carriage axles during the hot weather. For light- 
running machinery sperm oil is the best; good 
olive oil that has not become rancid and acid is 
perhaps the second best. Castor oil is best for 
axles in the winter, and black lead with it is a 
help at any time. 


best 


All farmers should make a box of plank and 
place it under their privies, on wheels, and occa- 
sionally throw upon the night soil some road dust 
or mellow earth, and when the box is full roll it 
out and convey the contents into his compost 
heap, to be mixed with other manures. In this 
way he will never have any unpleasant smell. 
The privy should be high enough to allow of this 
box being removed easily and readily from the 
rear portion of the building. 


A. R. Tatnall, of Wilmington, Del., has estab- 
lished a hay market in that city, an enterprise 
that was needed. He makes a specialty of cut 
hay which is sold wholesale or retail, by the ton, 
hundred or fifty pounds, or by the bushel. This 
last feature is a good idea and would be popular 
in all the large cities. Keepers of city horses 
would feed cut hay if they could obtain it con- 
veniently, and they would like to avoid the trouble 
an expense of owning their own cutters. Here 
is room for enterprise. 


‘In hanging a gate my plan is to have the post 
planted perpendicular one way, the other way to 
lean about two-inches which will cause the gate 
to fall shut at a certain angle and at another angle 
it will fall open. In regard to planting the post 
[ put the one in the ground 31¢ feet deep with a 

43, large heavy stone on the opposite side from the 
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gate in the bottom of the hole and a similar stone 
at the top of the ground, that will come exactly 
under the head of the gate. For fastening shut I 
use a wooden spring fastened to the swinging post 
of the gate in a catch fastened in the post.” 
Montgomery Co., Pa. NATHAN CLEAVER. 


Sweet potatoes ought to be dug as soon as the 
vines begin to turn yellow, showing that they are 
nearly ripe; at all events dig before heavy frosts 
kill the vines. A light frost that merely nips the 
leaves will do no injury, nor will it injure the 
potatoes to remain in the ground after the vines 
cease to grow, provided the soil is porous and the 
weather dry. After being dug they may be allow- 
ed to dry in the sun for four or five hours. Then 
they should be stored away %in the place where they 
This last is an 
important point and must not be neglected. They 
should be handled with care so that they may not 
be bruised nor the skin broken. In keeping large 
quantities they use in New Jersey cellar rooms. 
This will not answer when the soil is wet and the 
cellars damp. Bins are made holding one, two 
or three hundred baskets so that in marketing 
the potatoes only a few need be disturbed at a 
time; for, late in the winter, especially when a 
heap is disturbed by taking out a few now and 
then, the rest will very soon decay. The bottom 
of the cellar is usually boarded and then covered 
with alayer of straw. Straw is also placed around 
the walls. Sweet potatoes when stored away, no 
matter how dry they may be at the time, go 
through a process of sweating.**This moisture 
must be dried off artificially. Hence it is the 
general practice to put a fire in the store-room at 
onee, no matter how warm it may be outside. 
The object of the fire in warm weather is to dry 
and not to heat the room, hence a little will answer. 
A fire should be kept up the whole winter through 
so that no great changes in temperature may take 
place. A high temperature is not required but a 
moderate, regular heat. A few potatoes for family 
use may be kept in boxes or barrels in the kitchen 
where a constant fire is maintained. After the 
sweating process is over the lids may be put on 


are to remain during the winter. 


not before. 





THE TRUCK GARDEN. 
Grapes are a profitable crop even 
price at which this fruit has been 
season. Jacob Armitage, of Mont. Co., Pa., has 
a vineyard of only one half acre from which he 
expects to gather 3000 pounds, and which has 
realized him four cents per pound, or a total of 
about $120. What farm crop will do as well? 
And it must be remembered that the labor of car- 
ing for a vineyard is not great nor expensive and 
that a market for this fine fruit is not hard to find. 
Concord, Clinton and Telegraph are deemed the 
three best kinds, with the order of merit as we 
have named the varieties. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Concord is the most valuable, being prolific, hardy, 
and of a flavor that agrees with the popular taste. 
We hope that every reader of the FARM JOURNAL 
will plant a vineyard, if only to give the family 
table an abundant supply. 


at the low 
selling this 


In earthing up celery James Vick has found it 
best to first wrap each plant loosely in paper 
securing the wrapper with cotton twine; this to 
keep the dirt from the heart of the plant. The 
paper can be slipped up as the hilling requires. 
Peter Henderson says that the best place to keep 
celery for family use, is in the cellar. Store in 
narrow boxes, of a depth a little less than the 
height of the celery. A few inches of sand or soil 
is placed in the bottom of the boxes, and the celery 
is packed upright; the roots being placed: on the 
sand at the bottom, none being put between the 
heads. Placed in a cool cellar in November, will 
be bleached for use in January, February and 
March. 














If grapes are not of a keeping kind there is no 
use trying to keep them. Concords, for instance, 
will not keep any length of time, while Catawba, 
Isabella, Diana, and other thick-skinned sorts, 
will keep for several months. A dark, cool room, 
well ventilated, is the proper place to store them. 
Some pack in sawdust but this is not necessary. 
The best place to keep Clinton’s is on the vines 
until frosty weather, when they come to perfec- 
tion, and not before. 


Joseph Pennell, of Lima, Pa., writes: ‘‘I am 
much interested in small fruit, especially straw- 
berries. I gathered 5000 quarts the past season 
from an acre of Crescents.” These, at 10 cents 
per quart—and we presume our correspondent 
obtained more than that, being near Philadelphia 
—amounts to $500. This from one acre! 


Cherry and Versailles currants bear the largest 
fruit, but Red Dutch is more productive. White 
and black currants are not worth planting. Ameri- 
can Cluster gooseberry is the most productive, 
and is not liable to mildew. Smith’s Improved is 
good and larger than A. C. 


The main thing in a young grape-vine is a good 
supply of healthy fibrous roots. No matter how 
little top there is so that there is three or four 
good buds. The roofs are your capital; with a 
good supply of these you can make the top fast 
enough. 


The tomato is susceptible of improvement with 
care in selecting the best specimens and the first 
ripe ones, and growers intending to raise tomatoes 
from year to year make a great mistake that don’t 
take pains to save their own seed, and save the best. 


Keep the side limbs of new growth of raspber- 
ries and blackberries nipped off at tip end, to 
cause them to grow stocky. 


The Snyder blackberry is small and sour, but it 
is the kind for cold latitudes. 
THE ORCHARD. 
Golden autumn comes again : 


. * * * * * * 

Trees bend down with plum and pear, 
Rosy apples scent the air, 

Nuts are ripening everywhere. 


Fruit growers ought to have the fall nursery 
catalogue of Randolph Peters, of Wilmington, 
Delaware. It is sent free. 


Gather winter apples as soon as they show indi- 
cations of loosening from the tree and dropping. 
If gathered too early, the flavor of the fruit will 
not be fully developed; if too late, they will not 
keep well. 


The apple crop of New England is huge this 
year, fall varieties being so plentiful that there is 
no market for them. The thrifty yankees ought 
to procure evaporators, so as to utilize the crop, 
and why they do not is a mystery. 


To hasten the conversion of cider into vinegar, 
keep in a warm place, give plenty of vent, and oc- 
easionally pour from one barrel to another. If 
the cider be allowed to trickle from one barrel to 
another the process is quickened. The use of 
‘*mother” is objected to, as the quality of the 
vinegar is deteriorated thereby. 


We thank Elias 8. Black, of Hightstown, N. J., 
for some handsome specimen of Pear Pippin 
apples and Reed and Richland plums. We shall 
yet find room for Elias’ accompanying descriptive 
letter. The ‘“‘Reed” plum and the ‘‘Pear Pippin” 
apple, grown by Charles Black & Bro., are consid- 
ered very valuable varieties in the neighborhood 
of Hightstown. The “Richland” plums were 
unusually large and fine and grown by James 
McColgan, a FARM JOURNAL subscriber. 
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Last year we spoke of the advantages of peach 
crates for storing apples, thus: The apples can 
be picked and laid directly in the crates and left 
under the trees with a slight covering, or loaded 
with ease (and no fear of injuring the finest va- 
into the on and left in a cool 
store-room until colder weather; they can then 
be carried with no extra picking or handling 
into the cellar. They are especially good in a 
young orchard just coming into bearing, as the 
many varieties need not be mixed, each crate be- 
ing labeled, leaving the owner to test the value of 
Then being open, the air has 
decaying 


rieties ) farm way 


each at his leisure. 
free circulation, and if any commence 
they are easily picked out for immediate use, leav- 
ing the sound ones for the future. It is hardly any 
trouble at all to pick out the specked apples from 
a crate when getting them for pies or sauce. The 
crates can be piled upon each other, placed on a 
shelf, or the side of the cellar. In 
any case they are the best thing we have seen or 
tried for storing and keeping apples. The crates, 
holding say ean be cheaply made, by 


ranged along 


a bushel, 
those who have none, in any timbered section. 
‘A great many persons hesitate about setting 
out new They say it will be at least 
ten or twelve years before the trees will begin to 
bear. This isallamistake. In the ones of 1877, 
we set out alot of young apple and peach trees. 
a hillside. We 
These 
manure 


orchards. 


The soil was the ve ry poorest clay 
dug large holes, 3x3 feet feet deep. 
we filled up with well-rotted barn-yard 
and soil, in which the tree was set a little deeper 
than it stood in the In the fall of the 
same year we hauled barn-yard scrapings and put 
about one-fourth of a load around each tree ; this 
we have done every fall since. The way those 
trees have grown is enough to ‘ astonish the 
tives.’ Last year, when the trees had been out 
two years, we had some apples; and this year, 
the third year, most of the trees had some apples. 
There is also some peaches. We have raised 
pumpkins among the trees, but now have the or- 
chard set to clover. The following are some of the 


and 2 


nursery. 


na- 


varieties: Swaar, White Pippin, Smith Cider, 
Baldwin, Roman Beauty, Ben Davis, Rhode Is- 
land Greening, Jonathan, Red Astrachan, etc.” 


Preston, Ohio. THOMAS SHROYER. 


Jacob Armitage, of Montgomery county, Pa., 
expresses the highest opinion of the Ewalt apple. 
Last winter he bought a lot in Centre county, in 
this State, and marketed them in Philadelphia, 
and also took orders for several hundred trees for 
distribution among his farmer acquaintances. In 
some sections it is valued as highly as a winte: 
apple as Smith’s Cider is near this city. Itisa 
large apple, of excellent flavor, having the appear 
ance of a pippin, with a blush like Maiden’s Blush 
and is exceedingly prolific. It is called by some 
the Bullock Pippin. We shall obtain some speci- 
mens of the Ewalt later in the season and show 
them to our friends visiting the Farm JOURNAL 
office. The Ewalt is a great favorite in Lancaster 
county. 


The Gardeners’ Monthly for September contains 
a handsome engraving of the original seedling 
seckel pear tree, now standing in the southern 
part of the city of Philadelphia, and believed to 
be nearly two hundred years old. None of our 
readers ever ate a pear of this variety that did not 
reckon its ancestry from this tree. Our contem- 
pary deserves praise for its enterprise in giving 
such a handsome picture of this famous tree. 


Twice as many trees can be planted on an acre 
when the trees are 20 feet apart as when set 30 
feet apart. Therefore, while the orchard is young 
twice as much fruit can be grown. Some or- 
chardists, therefore, think that 20 feet is the right 
distance. 


a 
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FARM JOURNAL. 


Thee xpe rience of Ste p yhen Betts, of Buc sin Co. 
Pa., is that apples left on the trees late kept be stter 
and were much better flavored than those picked 
earlier in the season. He had special reference to 
Smith Ciders and Ridge Pippins. 


The “yellows” are closing out the peach 
orchards about Vineland by the wholesale, we 
are informed. Now, Mr. Rutter says that either 
quicklime or hickory ashes, applied to the soil, 
will kill the fungus which causes this disease. 


“Our best apples are Baldwin, Tompkins C. 
King, Greening. Pippins grow scurvy and knotty. 
Apple crop this year very large. The Farm Jour- 
NAL is the best paper published. 


Salt Point, N. Y. G. JAY TOMPKINS. 


The golden appies now are smooth and round 
And purple grapes grow ripe and sweet; 

And gleaming chestnuts tumble to the ground, 
Close to the children’s feet. 





ADV ERTISE MENTS 


ELSPA RES Eee 

to know which paper benefits them 

most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 

tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
ithe Farm Journal. 


GRAPE VINES FOR FALL PLANTING. 

6 Concord or 3 Rogers 
Vines by mail for $1. Vines very fine. Send for 
circulars. Address WM. B, REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 
Jueen of the Market and Bristol red raspberry ; 
G g and Doolittle black raspberry, Sharpless, Miners’ 
Prolific, Crescent, Glendale and Wilson strawberry 
plants; none but good and genuine plants sent out. 
Write for what you want and prices. 
T. HOWARD WILSON, Lebanon, Del. 


TREES.—Blackberries, Straw- 
berries and Raspberries. Peach Buds, 


PEACH es 


all best varieties. Trees and plants pure, 
D. S. MYER, Bridgeville, 


healthy and well grown. Descriptive 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Address 
Delaware. 

The two largest, best and most productive—Mount 
Vernon Seedling and Kirkwood—each yielded in 
1880 at the rate of 10,000 quarts per acre, and averaged 
in market one 18 cts. and the other 19 cts. per quart 

40 ACRES STRAWBERRIES and KASP- 
BERRIES 

Kieffer’s ’ Hybrid Blight-proof Pear. 

“EF raga d Years’ E xperience in Pear-growing,” 
telling how to avoid the Blight. 

“Forty Years among Small Fruits,” telling 
what and how to plant. 

Either sent by mail for 15 cents or both for 25 cts. 
Catalogues of Fruits and Flowers free. 

N. J. 


WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, 


Seedling Strawbe rry Plants 
arp ess Right from headquarters, strictly 
pure. Price, by mail, 12 plants, 

cts., 25 $1.00: 100 $2.00. By express, 100 plants, $1 


$4.50; 1000 $6.00. Special Rates o n large orders. Circ “4 
8 Tre tr FE. 


Adve viienre’ like 





CLARK, Carawissa, Pa. 


AWbernes. PLAN? 


PLANTS : 





) ARPLESS, 50 cts. per dozer $3.00 per 100 
MINERS’ PROLIFIC, . .50 *.00 
FOREST ROSE.........50 ~ a 3.0) 
DU CHESS... 5 ” “ ‘ 2550 
IRESORNT,.........-00f ’ 2.00 
CHAS. DOWNING.,.....5 - “4 2.00 
KENTUCKY,. 5 - =f 2.00 
PRES. LINCOLN, " 3.00 

Layers, 25 per doz.; ¥# Layers, by mail, 35 cts 
0%. ; $1.35 per 100. AMUEL C. MOON, 


Morrisville Nursery, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


FRUIT TREES Ann crite Atoen unt 


vergreens spec ialties. Low estimates given on lists of 
= e8, plants and vines 
J JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa, 


GEORGE ACHELIS, 


West Chester, Ches. Co., Pa. 
— s always a full line of NURSERY STOCK on 

ind. Specialties tor this Fall: Fine Crab Apples, 
Anois, Peach and Cherry Trees. Hedge Plants 
in large and small quantities. Correspondence solicited. 


Small Fruit Plants ! 


1 Tt) SE LECTED VARIETIES. Also Jersey Red 
Pig. Pure stock. Price-list sent free. a 
OHN 8. COLLINS Moorestowy, N. J. 


heinanee 1880. 


No. [PERUVIAN GUANO. 


, The subscribers having effected an arrangement with 
the Peruvian Government Agents by which they have 
constantly on hand 


PURE NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which they will deliver from their own stores in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, or the Government stores in 
New York. We sell no Guano but what we re- 
ceive direct from Government stores. There- 
fore, parties buying of us can rely on receiving none 
but a pure article. Send for a descri tive pene. 
CHRISTIAN t 
No. a North Water Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 
Liberal premiums offered every 

order received before Oct. 1. Send 

for circular and Secure your Pree 
mium Rose now. 


1 
WILLIAM B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 


BEFORE BUYING 


Send for my prices and Descriptive Catalogue of Small 
Fruit Plants, Strawberries, Roses, V ines, | Seed 
Potatoes, Shrubs, etc. Sent gratis. Full infor- 
mation. Address GEO. 8. W. ALES, Rochester, N. ¥. 


_ GRAPE-VINE ‘ow 


LOW ! 
Send > al for Descriptive Price-List. 
ie lowest tock warranted true to name. 


ae Prices lower than 
t A 
EVERITT BROWN, Blutt Point, Yates Co. 


TREES! 


We will this Fall close out our entire stock of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES at prices far below the 


isual figures. The stock is in an excellent condition. 


UNUSUALLY LOW RATES TO THE TRADE. 
Wholesale one rane ail price: - ee riled “ applic ation 
ARD . ANS & » YORK, Pa. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


UTIFUL EVER-BL 


ROSES 


We deliverSTRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, FiveSplendid V arieties, your choice 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $2319 for $33 26 for 
$4; 35 for $5375 for $103 100 for $13. Se: | 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
hoose from over 500 Finest Sorts. OurGreat 
THED is growing and distributing Roses. 
HE DING .E & CON DCO. 


NAR 
rowers, W kST GROVE, CHESTER CO..PA 


AMERICAN FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue; contains tables, 
yields, profits, statistics, markets, and a general history 
of the improvements in Evaporating Fruits. 

No business now pays as well or gives such quick re- 
turns for the money invested. Particulars free. 

AMERICAN DRIER COMPANY, 
CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 


FRUIT.WINE &JELLY PRESS 
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FROM ALLFRUITS ao BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
SEND FOR CAYLRLOGHE F REE 


ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C° 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 


FOR SALE BY 
me THE HARDWARE TRADE. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. _ 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





Do not be troubled or dispirited because you have 
not great virtues. God made a million blades of grass 
when He made onetree. The earth is fringed and car- 
peted, not with forests, but with grasses. Only see 
that you have enough of little virtues and common 
fidelities, and you need not mourn because you are 
neither a hero nor a saint. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 42. 
BY FAITH. 

~ The time is quite within the memory of the 
present generation when the vacation and the 
summer trip were almost unknown. Business 
men went when they had to, and hurried back to 
their homes ; their wives and children stayed there ; 
happy then was the city family whose relations 
lived npt too far off, in the country, so that once 
in two or three years a visit could be paid to them. 
How changed it all is! Nota clerk or shop-boy 
now who does not have his week or ten day’s va- 
cation, and if means are too limited for a family 
to make a permanent stay at a watering place, 
there are few who cannot, and do not, avail them- 
selves of the excursions so numerous and cheaj), 
for a day’s outing. It is right that this should be, 
for living is a very different thing now from what 
it was thirty or forty years ago; we live more ina 
week, than folks did then in a month; the world’s 
life is spread before us every day not with the haze 
of months above it, but in the clear cut distinct- 
negs of the present. Is there an accident or battle ? 
the wounded suffer, the bereaved weep as we read 
of it in our ‘‘ extra.” Is there a celebration? we 
know all about it, and are ready to catch the very 
echos of the cannon, and thrill with the music be- 
fore it has died on the ears of the audience. Brain 
and heart are on a constant strain, and there must 
be rest sometime. Wealthy people have set the 
fashion and keep it up mainly for pleasure, but to 
working people of all classes it is a necessity. To 
citizens, living in small houses on narrow streets, 
the pure fresh air of the country is the most notic- 
able change, and to it is generally attributed the 
improvement from a country sojourn, leaving out 
of sight the rest, change or relaxation which are 
fully as important, at least to adults. It will not 
do therefore, to say to country folks ‘‘ why you 
have the fresh air always, you don’t need to go 
from home,” for it is a mistaken idea, tut strangely 
enough, country people seem to be the very last 
| to giveitup. Now the fresh, pure air is a blessing 
and a constant help, but what city family in mod- 
erate circumstances, work as every member of a 
farm family must, to their full ability from sun to 
sun, for nine or ten months of every year? The 
actual laborer in the city, moreover, receives his 


salary or his wages, and has no responsibility 


beyond spending it properly, and retaining his 
position; while the farmer must daily use his 
judgment in matters which will influence crops 
on which he has put a vast amount of work; and 
with his best judgment, unfavorable weather 
may destroy his brightest prospects; nor does he 
feel less than the merchant the strong competition 
with the whole world, which enlarging facilities 
for transportation are certainly increasing. He 
has then the double strain of mind as well as body 
constantly, and if any one needs rest he constantly 
does. Thenhowabouthisfamily? Ihavealready 
spoken of their steady, hard work ; they share the 
excitement of living also, for almost all farmer's 
families now read the papers ; but their actual life 








| 


} 


is a narrow one, visiting is practically impossible | 


| during the greater portion of the year from heat, 


dust, tired horses and bad roads, even had_they 
time, and were not too tired themselves to attempt 
it; and of real life, outside their own circle, they 
can know only by reading; for them change as 
well as rest is very desirable. 

City people go to the country to find nature ; 
why should not the farmers and their families visit 
the city to make that acquaintance with human 
nature which they cannot do at home? Or for 
them, as well as for citizens, the seashore will 
afford the needful rest and change; until lately 
the ‘‘season”’ closed at the seashore with the hot 
months, and during the working time farmers can- 
not leave home; but it is now prolonged, and there 
could be no pleasanter time to be there, or in the 
city, than October. Every farmer should make 
an effort to take his family, or as many of them 
as possible, away from home for at least a week ; 
rest for himself and change for them at this season 
are so needful, that I cannot understand why so 
many never think of it, and are surprised to find 
themselves growing old ard wearing out, while 
their years are still comparatively few. Surely 
they might say, without being accused of slang, 
e us a rest. 


KITCHEN THOUGHTS.—No. 21. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

I often wonder when my children come home 
from school, as they frequently do, and show m: 
some piece of poetry or other selection that they 
are to commit to memory and be drilled to declaim 
effectively before the public, why the teachers do 
not spend more of their time in teaching the young 


how to manage their own thoughts, instead of de- | 


voting so much time, as is done now-a-days, in 
giving proper expression to other people’s. 

We love to boast of our schools, and persuade 
ourselves that they stand on a much higher plane 
than the schools of the past; and so they do per- 
haps, in houses and appliances for book knowl- 
edge, but take a child outside of the school-room 
and how much more does he know, how much 
brighter does he appear in conversation, or how 
much better is he fitted to take a hand in the 
business struggle of life than those of correspond- 
ing years, a quarter of a century ago? All the 
money and time spent in education in these days, 
should speak for itself a little in the style of con- 
versation. How much rather I would that my 
children be taught to speak correctly, and express 
their own thoughts intelligently in well modulated 
tones, than many of the things they are taught. 
I never heard of any talking exercises in our 
common schools. It may be urged that it is the 
parent’s duty to teach their children how to talk, 
but truth is many of us do not know ourselves, and 
can not give that instruction in language and ex- 
pression that it would be desirable for a child to 
have. We employ teachers to instruct in other 
branches beyond our skill and why not in this. 

I have always regretted that I could not talk 
better. When I come in contact with a person 
who has a free and ready use of language, I wilt 
down like a cabbage leaf after an hour’s boiling, 
and feel as if I could not get out a word the right 


j end foremost. / This feeling is not an unusual on: 


Benjamin Franklin must have felt it when h 
established his Junto, and Margaret Fuller w} 
she started and presided over her conversazione. 
Here every thought expressed was open to criti- 
cism, and no idea was permitted to be clothed in 
borrowed language, in short, originality was the 
watchword. 

Think of the inestimable advantages of a school 
like that. Original oratory seems to be on the de- 
cline, and conversational abilities, which are of far 
more every-day importance, have not kept pace 
with the strides we think we have made in the 
general diffusion of education. A very attractive 
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lady once in telling me about a promising young 
man in business commenced to say how much con- 





fidence his employer had here she stopped 
short and said ‘‘I don’t know what word I want. 
Should I say confidence with him, or of him, or 
for him? I never knew how to put in the little 
word.” And she has a great deal of company in 
this particular. 

It would be a beautiful thing in our public 
schools to require the scholars after they have col- 
lected the facts from books and other sources, to 
recite them to the teacher in their own language 
entirely, and have every expression weighed and 
considered as to its grammatical accuracy and 
clearness of perception. Such rapid strides could 
not be made in history, philosophy, geography 
&c., but to make haste slowly and surely would be 
the better plan. : vf 

Frank lifted his right leg slowly over his left 
knee, and, says he, ‘‘My Love! while you are 
about it, tell them to instruct the girls to be a 
little brief in their general style of conversation, 
for it appears to me in our family that a small 
matter gets spread out too thin sometimes.” 


MEN’S RIGHTS. 
BY AUNT RUTH. 

\n agent was around the other day who wanted me 

» subscribe for the Woman’s Journa/. I told him I 
I had no particular objection, inasmuch as the paper 
mentioned is very good of its kind, but that I was 
sorry he was not also agent for a Man’s Journal, as in 
that case I would subscribe for a half dozen copies im 
mediately. He did not seem to understand upon what 
platform such a journal would be conducted, as men 
were supposed to have their rights now. I will con- 
dense my reply and put it in a more connected form 
than I probably did in the course of a rather lively 
conversation. 

“Tf men have all their rights there are some which 
they do not always exercise. I would have a man’s 
journal advocate first of all the right and duty of men 
to be pure. Many of our boys imbibe the idea with 
their growth that looseness of conduct is a necessary 
accompaniment of genius and power; they need to 
learn insiead that virtue is one of manhood’s inalien- 
able rights, and that he who parts with his chastity 
makes a worse bargain than did Esau, when he sold 
his birth-right for a mess of pottage. 

Secondly, I would have the journal advocate the 
t of all men to be clean. It is time for our boys to 
now that they will not suffer any loss of caste among 
icir fellow-men if they do not stain the corners of 
eir mouths and coat their teeth with tobacco juice, 
wr smoke, until the poisonous nicotine permeates every 
pore of their bodies and fills all their clothing with an 
odor of stale tobacco, 

‘* Thirdly, the journal should teach men the right to 
be reverent. If a man has a baiky horse, or a knotty 
stick of wood that won’t split, it does not help either 
one to swear at it, and the curses which he calls down 
upon the object of his wrath must inevitably decend 
upon his own head. 


“By a eans then, let somebody start “ The Man’s 
Journa t once, for supposing we get ail the rights 
whic} st sanguine of our sex demand, what will 
they avail us, if We must marry men who swear and 
smoke, and chew, who are intemperate and licentious ; 


| then live lives of slow torture, as we see our chil- 
i grow up to indulge in the vices which they have 
rited from their fathers?” 


CONCERNING HAIR CUTTING. 

She is a mother, but she does not know how to cat 
the children’s hair. This is a pity, because it is @x- 
pensive to send to the barber, and Papa neglects the 
job. Besides, the children do not like their hair hag- 
gied, and it is not nice to look at, either. The trouble 
often is, the scissors are dull; now, this should not be. 
A woman ought, above aij things earthly, to have sharp 
scissors, especially where a whole family is to sew for. 
Next in importance to having plenty of dry kindling 
wood and lively yeast, is having sharp scissors. Given 
sharp scissors, she cannot then cut the children’s hair, 
She makes their heads catsteppy; for the life of her, ahe 
can’t helpit. The trouble is she does not manipulate the 
comb properly. Let her push this instrument through 
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the hair in direction opposite to which it lies on the 
head, and clip off the ends of those hairs that project 
through the comb. Do this, little by little, taking hold 
of fresh hair with the comb continually, and soon the 
job is completed as beautifully as though the barber 
had done it. Don’t cut the child’s ears. 


Housekeepers can save their hands so they need 
not wish they could leave them at home when they 
go visiting. Have plenty of soft thick holders near 
the stove to take hold of the handles of kettles or 
pans. Keep a pair of gloves near your sun-bonnet to 
bring in the wood, work in the garden, or to put on 
when you sweep, that your hands may not become cal- 
ous. If they are liable to chap, use plenty of glycerine, 
or wash them in vinegar, and when you sit down to 
your sewing, and your hands feel iike a nutmeg grater, 
rub them with camphor, and it will make them feel 
soft and pliabie. 


We are still emphatic in praise of Lewis’ lye for mak- 
ing soap; itiscapital. We have been making inquiries 
among the grocers and are informed that it is super- 
ceding other kinds, and that it pleases all who try it. 
If our readers cannot obtain it at their home stores 
they should write to the manufacturers, Lewis’ Men- 
zies Co., Philadelphia. Hard soap can be made with 
this lye at about three cents per pound, not counting 
the fat, which, however, would in many cases be 


wasted, if not so used, 


Every housekeeper should know that sugar boiled 
with an acid, if it be but three minutes, will be con- 
verted into glucose, which is the form of sugar found 
in sweet apples. One poun’ of sugar has as much 
sweetening power at 24; pounds of glucose. In other 
words, 1 pound of sugar stirred into the fruit after it is 
cooked, and while yet warm, will make the fruit as 
sweet as 24; pounds added while the fruit is boiling. 


The city young man, having returned with his duster 
from the country, sunburnt, healthy and happy look- 
ing, has yet a vein of sadness in his soul. 

Why is he sad? An awful dread 
Haunts him and will not down ; 
He fears his Summer gir! will meet 

His other girl in town. 
= 

Wolfe’s acme blacking, for ladies’ and children’s 
shoes, Mrs. A. has found far superior to the French 
dressing that is in general use. One thorough applica- 
tion of Acme will last several weeks, while the other 
loses its lustre in a day or two. This fact is well worth 
knowing. 


What ails the tomatoes this year? Those that come 
to Philadelphia are watery and tasteless, much infe- 
rior to those we usually have other seasons. 


When people throw mud at you let it dry before try- 
ing to brush it off. This applies to all kinds of mud. 


Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of 
celestial fire called conscience. 

The woman who does much fancy work very often 
doesn’t fancy work. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 

Old paint brushes can be cleaned by first soaking 
them in turpentine. 

Crab apple and quince jellies are really improved by 
adding one-third of apple to them. 

When you drive a nail ‘into a wall, clothes press or 
closet, to hang things on, drive it through a spool up to 
the head. 

A muslin patch pasted over a hole in an old carpet 
looks much better than the ragged hole. A patch of 
this kind answers just as good a purpose as a patch on 
a boy’s pants. 


Fresh bread can be cut more readily with a hot 
knife than a cold one. But it is a wasteful household 
management and injurious to physical economy ever 
to cut and eat bread freshly baked. 


Fasten little balls of cotton batting confined in green 
cloth, under the rear ends of the rocking chair, not 
only so they will not tip over, out so you will not be 
afraid all the time that they will tip over. The balls 
can be tied or tacked on. 


Now for new Indian mush. Select the ripest ears of 
corn, dry in the oven and send to the mill to be ground. 


Lap 
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As a hint to those who attend a near market weekly 
we siggest that new corn meal finds a ready sale, at a 


good price, at this season. 


t is Said that little red ants will not run over shelves 
covered with coarse flannel or green baize. Mrs. 
lr. E. M. is informed that some housekeepers destroy 
these pests by setting pieces of meat near their haunts 
and when they get on the meat drop it into hot water- 


Others use a sweetened sponge. 


Tomatoes when peeled (the skin loosened by a hot 
water bath), and stewed with three-fourths their 
weight in sugar, and a few sliced lemons, make nice 
preserves. Ginger root may be substituted for the 
lemons. The tomatoes require long cooking—say four 
hours—or they may not * keep.” 


beau- 


Lamp shades made of autumn leaves are very 
tiful. To make them, cut the shade the proper shape 
in stiff white paper, when the leaves, which have been 
previously dried and pressed, are arranged on it ina 
wreath, and fastened securely by gum. The whole is 
then covered with a very coarse net, and the edges 
bound with gilt or colored paper. 


If a tin teapot has become brown inside, and the tea 
made in it tastes brackish, put in alittle washing soda, 
soft soap and water, and boil. Have your dish-rag 
wrung out of hot water, pour the water out in a pan, 
put in your dish-cloth and wipe quickly. Pour the 
water back and boil again; repeat several times and 
it will all wipe off almost as bright as new. 


A good brine to preserve any green material is made 
inthis way: Eight pounds of salt, one gallon of vin- 
egar, one gallon of water, a lump of alum as big asa 
hen’s egg; use cold. Things dropped into this brine, 
such as green tomatoes, cucumbers, peppers, string 
beans, cauliflower, etc., will Keep till wanted to use, or 
for a year, taking care to have the brine cover the 
material it contains. 


Corned beef left over for the next day should be put 
back into the liquor it was boiledin. Instead of the 
hard, brown, woody substance, that is sometimes serv- 
ed as cold corned beef, kept in this way, it will always 
be juicy, as it reabsorbs much of the richness from the 
liquor itself. Skim the liquor, of course, before setting 
it away, and it will keep as well in the pot it was boiled 
in as anything else. 


Apple jelly makes a pretty desert or tea dish at this 
or any time of the year. Pare and slice the apples, 
put them in a saucepan, with sufficient water to cover 
them ; boil gently until very tender, then strain through 
a jelly bag. To every pint of clear liquor add a pound 
of ioaf sugar. Boil for about ten minutes, and, as soon 
as it begins to “‘jell” pour it into your mould. This 
ought to give a sparkling and beautiful jelly. A little 
fresh lemon peel may be boiled with the apples if 
desired. 


“T see under *“*Howto Do Things,” a recipe for 
apple pudding. I think the following much nicer and 
more wholesome: ‘Take a ten-cent earthen milk-pan, 
fill it quite full of apples prepared as for pie, adid a tea- 
cupful of boiling water, place over and on the apples a 
piece of light bread dough a full inch thick. Cover 
with another pan or basin not exactly air-tight. Set 
the pan on the stove where the steam from the apples 
will cook the dough and make it raise very light and 
nice in about 144 hours. Turn out on a large dish; the 
apples of course will be on top. Slice off through all 
and serve with sugar and cream.” A SUBSCRIBER. 


“T enclose you a recipe for excellent Graham Gems: 
1 teacup sour milk, 1 teaspoonful sugar, a little salt, 
lg of an even teaspoonful of saleratus, 1 teaspoonful of 
butter. Stir into a batter so thick that it will not run. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

“As house-cleaning time draws near, housekeepers 
may like to know that a rubber overshoe placed on the 
right foot and drawn over the carpet is one of the best 
carpet-stretchers they can have. 

“Will some one be kind enough to tell me how I shal 
destroy the disagreeable odor of new goose-feathers in 
beds.” Mks. N. P. Topp, Shainony, N. J. 

(The Editor remarks that two rubber shoes, one on 
each foot, are much better than one shoe, for stretch- 
ing carpets; also that many housekeepers would like 
to have Mrs. Todd’s query about feathers answered. 


“Aunt Libbie” writes: “I have given the directions 
for Dutch cake as R. Harrup makes it when she wants 


a 
win 
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it very nice; she often makes it with less fruit, but it 
is better with plenty of fruit, viz: Warm three tea- 
cups full of milk and one of sugar, add a small teacup 
of yeast and stir in enough flour to make a very stiff bat- 
ter; when light meltateacup of butter, with two more 
cupsful of sugar, beat three eggs very light and stir in- 
to the batter, adding a pound of currants and a pound 
of raisins, but no more flour, as the eggs seem to stiffen 
it enough ; let it stand a little while to rise again after 
the materials are all mixed; then pour in the pans 
and bake, (pans not so deep as for bread do better). 
Sprinkle the fruit thick with flour before stirring it in 
the cake as that keeps it from settling it in one place.” 


“A request Was made some time ago for a cucumber 
pickle recipe. IT enclose mine, which is very good and 
never known to fail. Wash 100 fresh cucumbers and 
sprinkle over them a pint of salt. Put them in a clean 
kettle in which vou place a layer of grape or cabbage 
leaves, to green them, and a layer of cucumbers. 
Then pour over boiling water until they are covered. 
Let them stand 12 hours if small, or 24 if large; then 
take out of the brine and cover with boiling vinegar, 
in which you have put spice to taste, allspice, whole 
cloves, mustard seed, small piece of alum and half a 
cup of sugar, with some small red pepper pods. Heat 
this three times and pour over them. The third morn- 
ing take fresh cider vinegar, spices, sugar and alum, 
boil it and pour over for the last time. Pickles will 
keep better by using fresh vinegar and spices, than 
by keeping that boiled the first time.” 

OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 
HEALTH HINTS. 

Typhoid fever usually comes from drinking water 
that is impure, made so by drainage from the kitchen 
sink or from cess-pools. Farmers cannot be too care- 
ful of the purity of their drinking water. The disease 
is also engendered by the use of milk from cows that 
have access to stagnant and tainted water. Do not by 
any means allow the sink water to lie on the surface 
within forty feet of a well, especially on gravelly soil, 
and give the cows fresh, pure drinking water. 


Nearly 7000 medical men have petitioned the British 
Parliament to abolish compulsory vaccination. We 
have nothing to say for or against vaccination, but we 
believe that compu/sory vaccination is a crime against 
society, and we are glad that so many medical men in 
Great Britain recognize the fact. 


It is now announced, on the authority of an * emi- 
nent physician,” that it is not healthy to rise before 
eight o’clock in the morning. This applies only to 
men. Wives, it is said, can rise at seven, and start 
the fire as heretofore. 


Poultices should be put into a bag of loose muslin 

before applying. 
MODES AND MANNERS. 

Polonaises Will still be fashionable. 

Gathered flounces will be much worn this fall. 

French cashmere will be in vogue the coming winter. 

The lady’s place is on the gentleman’s right at 
dinner. 

Dark shades of red will probably continue fashiona- 
ble throughout the winter. 

Gingham patterns how appear in wool materials and 
with exaggerated features. 

A good boy may not become a handsome man, but a 
nice bonnet surely becomes a pretty woman. 


Most of the charm of ordinary chit-chat lies rather in 
the manner of speaking than in the wisdom of what is 
said. 


Red is the color that will be most used in fall milli- 
nery ; it is used for the entire bonnet, or else in combi- 
nation with other colors. 

We are going to have a regular season of plush. It 
will appear for underskirts, bands, pipings, etc., on 
costumes—every where, indeed, that is admissible. 

Black is the leading shade of *his season in dress 
goods, and enters into many new combinations. Next 
to black in the color scale comes purple in all its 
shades. 

The new ribbons are as variegated in color, and as 
striking in design, as the new dress fabrics. Many of 
them have figures in exact pattern of the bright cash- 
mere brocades. 
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There is far too much social hypocricy in saving 
one’s smiles and agreeable ways for show abroad, 
while surly looks and moody spells are indulged in at 
will at home. 


Flowers in bonnets are almost ignored, some milli- 
ners declaring they will not use them at all. Plush is 
the material of the day in millinery. All sizes are 
brought out, but as a rule the bonnets are small and 
the hats large. 

FLORAL NOTES. 

Each plant to be brought into the house for winter 
blooming—ani those that have not bloomed much dur- 
ing the summer are best—should be cut around with a 
narrow, sharp spade, or some other sharp, thin tool, so 
as to leave a ball of earth that can be removed with 
the plant and placed in the pot. It will be seen that it 
is necessary to determine the size of the ball pretty 
accurately, since it is not to be reduced after removal. 
If there is reason to suppose that a plant has long roots 
running directly downwards, it will be necessary to 
run the spade under it and cut them off, so that there 
shall be no roots too long for potting. As a result of 
cutting about the plants, all the roots that are shortened 
by the operation will make humerous young rootlets, 
and in a fortnight these will have fully formed, and 
the plants will then be ready to be placed in their pots. 
A plant in the condition now described, if properly 
potted and treated, will commence an active growth, 
scarcely showing a sign of the change it has been sub- 
jected to. The plants may be lifted any time before 
frost, and two or three weeks after the operation of 
cutting around them has been per formed. The pots 
should be an inch or two larger in diameter than the 
balls of earth, so that from a half-inch to an inch of 
the prepared soil can be placed between the ball and 
the pot. These directions, given by James Vick, if 
followed, will insure success. 


If early bloom is wanted next spring plant pansy 
seed now. Prepare a bed, box or pot—according to 
conveniencies—-with some light, well-drained, moder- 
ately moist soil, and cover the seed to the depth of 
about one-eighth of an inch, pressing it down gently. 
It takes the seed from 8 to 12 days to germinate, and I 
would recommend to keep it completely shaded until 
the seed begins to come up, and then remove the 
shade gradually. 


A mistake in potting is the use of too iarge a pot. 
Four to six-inch pots will suffice for nearly all that 
should find a place in a window or small conservatory. 
A plant will do very little upward work until it has 
done below; it wishes to touch the pot with roots on 
all sides first of all, for this reason your plants may 
often even die in too large a pot. 


Winter flowering bulbs ought to be planted this | 
though November will do. If hyacinths are 
potted November ist. they will be about three months | 
coming into bloom; if planted the ist of December 
they will bloom almost as early. The Roman white 
variety if planted now will bloom by Christmas. 


Our advertising columns tell who are reliable firms 
of whom to procure plants, and flowers for winter 
blooming. Send for catalogues and now is the time. 

Roots of larkspur, hollyhocks, peonies may now be 
divided and replanted without injury and with benefit | 
to the health of the plants. | 

The easiest window gardening is done by sitting in | 
a window and directing the man who is digging in the 
garden. 

The wax plant does not require repotting often; it | 
may remain undisturbed for years. 

Jarl Hart fuschia is the best bloomer for the window 
garden. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
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Advertisers like to know which paper benejits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tixement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 








OODSTOWN ACADEMY.—A thorough home- | 
like school. Good class of patrons. Pupils prepared 
for college. Preparation of teachers specialty. Careful 
supervision. Fine, healthy location. Very_moderate rates. 
For catalogue address A. Cc. NORRIS, A. M., Woodstown, N..J. 


Chambersburg Academy 


Fits young men and boys for Business, College, Government 
and Se — Schools, at reasonable rates. Address 
J. ! 1. H. SHUN MAKE ER, | P Ph. D., C Jhambersburg, Pa. 


HERCULES AT KIN, 


Carpetings, Oil Cloths, ' 


AND WINDOW SHADES, } 


1013 Market St., Phila., Pa. | 
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W anamaker’s, 


{Sth and Market and Chestnut Sts. and New City Hall Square, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We care enough about strangers’ 
parcels are checked ; 
guides conduct you throngh the 


and nobody cares whether 


MISSES’ COATS. 
Oudds-and-ends, all dark colors; half prices; on bar- 
gain-tables. 

West of Chestnut-street entrance. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


LARGER BOYS’ CLOTHES. 
We have plenty of new ones; and perhaps can give 
you a few odds-and-ends for a trifle. 
Near the Central Market-street entrance. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


We have ready a good variety of school-suits in cloth, 
flannel and chudda. The cloth and flannel suits are 
trimmed with novelty-goods, and the chudda with 
French plaid. The styles are new, distinct, and, we 
think, uncommonly pleasing. 

West of the Chestnut-street entrance. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


LINENS. 

Our buyer has returned from Europe, and the goods 
are coming in by every steamer. There is no stock in 
Philadelphia equal, either in variety or extent. We 
are selling closer than ever; nobody is near us. 

Outer and next-outer circles, west from the center. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


TABLE-LINEN. 


table-cloths with napkins to match, 
prices 


Damask sets, 
have arrived. 
from $6.00 to $60.00 per set. 

Next-outer circle, near the City-hall square entrance, 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Sizes, 2 yards to 4 yards long; 


TABLE-LINEN. 


German table-linen, 75 cents a yard. 

Napkins to match, size 24 inches, $2.00 a dozen. 

So much value for so little money can not be found 
anywhere in the linen market, in this city or any 
other. 

Next outer-circle, west from the center. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


TOWELS. 
Plain, bleached huckaback, 
20 cents. 
Damask, very large, fair quality, colored border, all- 
linen, 
French-embroidered, 
large and rich, $1.50 and $1.7: 
Outer circle, at the City-hall-square entrance. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


large, heavy, all-linen, 


25 cents. 
fine damask, fast colors, very 
5 each, 


REFRIGERATORS. 

Full stock for the after-summer trade. We have 
only such as are easily kept clean; for cleanliness is 
the sine qua non of the permanently useful provision- 
keeper. 

In the gallery with everything else for kitchen house- 
keeping; stairway at the City-hall-square entrance. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


UMBRELLAS. 

Hundreds of sorts from American, English, and 
French makers. Among them are about a hundred 
French oddities, only one of a kind. 

Kast of the Chestnut-street entrance; 
east Market-street entrance. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Chestnut, Thirteenth, and Market 
streets, and City-hall square, 


also at the 


you’ve got a dollar 


visits to make them comfortable 
a waiting-room is provided, 


house, or you wander at will; 


and instructive. Your 


where you may rest, with ladies and children ; 
there are four acres of things to see ; 
or not. Drop in while in the city. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


BOYS’ KILTS FOR SCHOOL AND PLAY. 


Odds-and-ends of a manufacturer; 
third price, sharp; 
on bargain-tables. 

West of Chestnut-street entrance. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


going for one- 
good ones for $100; a few for less, 


CROCKERY. 

We ask strangers in the city to see our crockery, 
china and glass; we can’t fully say in advertisement 
what we wapt-yeu to know. No matter whether you 
want to buy or not; see the things. 

Northwest corner of the building. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


FURNITURE. 

Look in our furniture gallery too. There are things 
that will sorely tempt you to buy; they are so comfort- 
able. 

In the gallery, from Market street to the City-hall- 
squareentrance. Enter by either of the four stairways 
in that quarter of the building, or from the Upholstery- 
gallery. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


FUR-GARMENT ALTERATIONS. 

We wake over old fur-garments into new shapes at 
moderate cost; now is the time for this work. 

Furs will shortly be at and south of the Thirteenth- 
street entrance. For a few days Mr. Freela:iu will 
receive orders and garments for alterations in the la- 
dies’-suit room, in the southeast corner of the building 

JOHN WANAMAKER,. 


GENTLEMEN’S SILK HATS. 

The fall style is a decided bell crown, 
brim, wide band and binding; 
season’s, 

We have the finest of hats; also medium qualities 
full fashionable shapes; 
fashionable gentlemen. 

Northeast corner of the building. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


well rolled 
quite distinct from last 


also quieter styles fur un- 


YOUNG MEN’S HATS, 
The styles as fast as out; 
others. 
Northeast corner of the building. 
JOHN WANAMAPER 


the finest of hats; and 


SHOES. 
Everything in ladies’, gentlemen’s, misses’, 
children’s and infant’s shoes. 
We have, beyond comparison, 
the world. Why? 
honest shoes, 


boys’, 


the largest trade in 
Because we serve people well, keep 
and honest shoes only; call things by 
: kid kid, calf calf, split-leather split- 
leather; and give people exactly what they want for 
as little as we can afford. 

Quarter-acre in the northwest corner of the building 
and that quarter-acre yields a crop every day. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


their right names 


WATERPROOF OVERGARMENTS. 


Here also we have the largest trade in the world, 
many times over; we don’t know why exactly. ' Phila- 
delphians buy more than New Yorkers; that’s one 
reason. We guarantee everything; that’s another. 
Prices are low and goods the best; that’s two more. 
May be that’s the whole of it. These goods can be sent 
by mail to any post office. 

Central aisle from Market street, near theoutercircle 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES cess with Small Fruit,” price $5.00. The latter is ( \ 
, : ww recently published and is a splendid work. Peter LAR E 
A correspondent says that those ears of corn Henderson’s ‘‘ Gardening for Profit,” costs $1.50; W | Y ) 
that have large tough stems, and break off hard, Roe St rig = as $ ~ rete ee 
. vellent. Tillinghast’s *‘Vegetable Plants,” price 
are male ears, and should never be saved for seed. Cx ; 5 | nd kh 1 m a 
50 cents, is a capital little book, chuck full of eaey aover may he dapented pen ty ating 
\ white oak gate post of Anthony M. Higgins, | common sense, and T. F. W. ought to have it. WALTON, WHANN & CO.’S 
of Delaware, recently toppled over, having rotted = — — : = | 
off. It was set in 1837, 43 years ago. Who can ADVERT ISEM ENTS. ACI D P H 0 S iz H A T EF. 
- beat that ‘dvertisers like to know which paper benefits them This fertilizer has now been in use four years. Its low 
: , : ' ; . ost; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- price and wonderful results have rendered it immensely 
When corresponding with any of our adver- 4.) y/ont in this paper, will please state that they sav it apg Ee eae S aims Ghee tbe Gan ee 
tisers, or sending for catalogues, etc., it is well to the Farm Journal, duced. It is furnished at the low price of $26 per 
state that you are areader of the Farm JOURNAL ton, and is yy ad the best wheat manure 
ce wed a that has ever been sold. Experience bas proved it will 
They will know what we expect, and what you “ to $95 ni er Ton Saved double the wheat crop and raise larger crops of clover than 
expect of them as to prompt and fair treatment. slivur Gilt uae te te Dalles fo Ap ame ee oe Pd 
7 your Fertilizers by using benefit to the wheat crop costs nothing. It is an excellent 
“Can dogs find their way home from a long dressing for grass lands, 
‘ , “ae : eee 5 (a [e are We earnestly recommend its use by farmers desirous of 
distance?” asks an exchange. It’s according to raising large wheat crops and enriching their lands. 
the dog. If it’s one you want to get rid of, he can Why pay $35 . $45 for your fertilizers when 
find his way back home from California. If it’sa 66 “ Swill buy you = _ WALTON, WHANN & COMPANY, 
good one, he’s apt to get lost if he goes around Paavail S Chemicals Manuf’rs, Wilmington, apc 
the corner. For One Ton Wheat Fertilizer, equal to any | 16 owe” WHARF, Baltimore. M 
phosphate in the market. Send for pamphlet with nearly SOUTH WHARVES, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The last legislat .C ticut pa ime _ names of — eating farmers that have been using P: D bi H 1 
1¢ last legislature of onnecticu vassed ¢ them, testimonia: 8, etc a VICTOR u e uller 
law for owners of lands to cut-thistles and wild EDWARD J. EVANS & CO.. Gen’ Agents, Yous, Pa. | 44] Pt Machine 
carrots on land apenas road, under & pen- een S CENTENNIAL . yy ee only Stier tna has ever 
i alty for neglect, but nobody pays any attention to T b W t Wh I. hulled 100 bushels of seed in one 
” war : I ‘ var day from d d wet straw. Send 
. it. Where is the use of passing a law unless it is ur ine a er ee iS ton Suasiielins Chrenhar, which aa 
to be lived up to? Is a first-class wheel in every respect. It will give a tains many letters confirming this. 
P greater power than any wheel of same diameter and water iy) Hagerstown Agricultural Imple- 
’ . ot ; : -Araniie | Used than any wheel in market. Prices low. Send for ment Mfg.Co.,Hagerstown,Md. 
Those wishing information about hydraulic circular. Address J. MAYNE, Mate where gen baw Adcartin 
. rams, and how to obtain a supply of water by Gilbertsville, Otsego county, New York. ee ee 
' their use, when a running stream is near the farm mane vee Wagon on Wheels. THE READY FAMILY SOAP MAKER: 
H buildings, ought to write to A. Gawthrop, of Wil- » > 
i mington, Del. We believe he will give to our rea- es S | 
; ders the benefit of his large experience free. o oe AEF 
- oh 
{ ' : oa al 
‘ “‘T see you recommend a threshing machine to £ z = 
clean broom-corn seed off. Now there is a great 3° 
: many people, like myself, who have not got a Z Z 
threshing machine; but they may have an old = > 
; eurrycomb, which is next neighbor to a machine, ity 
; in my.opinion. So that’s my recipe for that busi- : 
; ness.” W. 8. Dance. HEEBNER'S HORSE POWER, - 
: r. st With Parent LEVEL TREAD PER NT. PURE. 
J. B. Pope writes from Bronson, Florida, as and SPBep REGULATOR. Arent 
follows :—‘‘I would like to have some of your Heebner’s Improved Thresh- FINELY POWDERED 
ders to give their experience with W. W. Gile’ ne ore :Gattes Wille ee: 
readers > their experience rw; 8 } 
f ~ HIGHLY PERFUMED. 
ne ee. eee sross-cut saw), through Send for Illustrat’d Circular to 
5 sawing machine, (riding oe " . “aes , oug HEEBNER & SONS, The « ih dintae Tae sinke Wik 
; your columns, and how many cords can a man E.ansdnie, Meat. Ce., Pa. make 18 poun sof the best Perfum umed Hard Soap 
: saw ina day?” The editor hopes these questions In writing to us say in what The best water-seftener ma 
; will be answered. paper you saw this adver. ee best disinfectant. i ies 
The carcasses of de of form animals can be con Pp t t Roos MM h = 5 2 ew Cnn we dered 
Sdn come tei sidthe heen aten oa achine 
‘ rest First. It is packed inen inom con with 
* “ > 2 > £ aT n 
i verted into valuable — by Govemg hom | we keep Roads, Streets, Alleys and Drive-ways five coker tan cena nts posed, ete 
' with soil mixed with quicklime and a little salt. times better for about ha If the resent cont. he conten: 
‘ i _ This is fs atte ‘ e will send machines on trial. te for particulars 
5 It takes about a year. Phis - ~ teal “es en1i circulars. 8S. PENNOCK & SONS, Kennet Square, Pa. 
; j > 2 woods al stting them lie 
hauling them to the wood and letting ; LATEST IMPROVED 
exposed to the air, a nuisance to the neigborhood : ~y oye dpe | 
for miles around. HORSE - POW ER Second. “It being 8 Spe 
4 _ 2 ° 
> Thi ‘ d and con- 
Is the English sparrow good toeat? This ques- (for one, two, or three horses.) = ur. out all £be.0g on 
tion is answered by a + panier journal in substance conful or more can be 
: is as i t superior to any game used, as scru 
nop manpegned S apt anpers Wf SG Moet ete. rf Ree yo and 
bird that graces our tables, in delicacy and sweet- thereby save the balance ce of Pam can my 
ness of flesh. It is soe m7 some at once, and ed fn a short time or the 
arly pre 1d, it is ish fit to set before the mgth is gone. 
properly prepared, it is a dish fit to se je te a 
king, a queen, or any American citizen. They from all adul — ~~ ity. Free 
are plump and fat, and the meat tender and juicy. totwenty malnntes with Soap cal can Lye made in from ten 
ay very little trouble to prepare for the Gixge. Ho failure is possible tn 
They are very little trouble prep 1 WER tee hore hee the Cnple ee Bm 
broiling iron, as the feathers are plucked out very are a a directs 
easily, and as they are a ot anda — to = AS ey, hod, So iened igo is 
sat them ? Pn 
farmer and fruit grower, why not eat the “ flghth. One ails oft scout me 
HI S cee of n any other Concentrated 
‘* Please tell me the names of the best books on M A \ | ) xo, Ball al Potas b, or & pthen ony C ‘ 
. > , we nth. cent. stronger than 
lies tor te otha pr of veg wanes o- pd For Threshing and Cleaning Grain and we, 3 Lye ot Pot per Wie sary 
. enth. One O teas BO! a 
West Chester, Pa. Sawing Wood. Di tho hardest water. ere 
” price —_— | eventh. e teaspoonful thoroughly 
‘‘ Barry’s Fruit Garden,” price $2,50 by mail, ichiiaiais paieeiiiadih dit, geen te anse Binks, Dreite or Oh 
one of the best works published on fruit Aca . a W. GRAY’S sons Tavaluable tor killing Roaches, Mic Mice, Rats, etc. 
Fuller’s ‘‘Small Fruit Culturist,” and Fuller’s Middletown Senteeen 1 best article 5 r washing Trees. 
“Grape Culturist,” are excellent works. The ‘ - 7 . MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
price of each is $1.50; ‘‘ Downing’s Fruits and The most satisfactory machines in the market. : 8 
,. Fruit Trees of America,” illustrated, price $5.00,is | Highest award at all competitive exhibitions. sme €nzies V0. 
a 4 hag Pe 8a~Don’t fail to send for Circulars and Price-List, 
2.2 valuable standard book ; so also is Roe’s “‘Suc- | which will be furnished free. Address as above. PHILADELPHIA. € 
2 | 
ee —rteenen omen teeet : eT a ee ae SS ——— — — ae 
AY al : ~ ——— ee 
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The sun is the oldest settler in the west. 


Pumpkin pies are cut bias this season and scal- | 


loped on the edges. 

How many young men there are, who like 
corn, turn white when they pop! 

When aman and a woman are made one, the 
question, ** Which one?” is a troublesome one 
until it is settled. 

Never deceive a lawyer. Never lie to him about 
your case when he takes it in hand. He can at- 
tend to that branch of the business himself. 

When the conductor found in the smoking car a 
boy puffing a big cigar, and the lad tendered him 
a half-fare ticket, it rather took the railroad 
man’s breath away. 


A gentleman went to a certain house the other | 


day, and meeting a German friend at the gate in- 
quired, ‘‘ Is Mr. —- in?” ‘* Yes,” was the re- 
ply. When about to pull the bell the Teuton called 
him back and said: ‘* He is in, but he is det.” 


Dr L—— called upon a lady acquaintance the 
other day and was met at the door by the lady’s 
little girl. He asked her to tell her mamma that 


Dr L——had called. The child went up stairs 
and presently returned. ‘Did you tell your 
mamma?” asked the doctor. ‘ Yes.” ** And 


what did she say?” ‘She said, ‘Oh pshaw!’” 


‘Isn't it lovely, Mr Robinson,” said Miss Fitz- 
joy, as she daintily held up her skirts from the 
morning dew, ‘to see the handiwork of nature in 
the ripening of the crops? The sun and rain com- 
bine to give us the fruitage of the soil” — ‘** Yes, 
ma’am, and the marketmen combine to cheat us 
out of the value of it. Why, green corn ain’t 
bringing nothing, potatoes don’t pay for digging, 
and you've got to give apples away.” 

The city boy went to the country and wrote 
home to his mother, ‘‘I got here all right and I 
forgot to write before; it is a very nice place to 
have fun. <A fellow and I went out in a boat and 
the boat tipped over and a man got me out and | 
was 80 full of water I didn’t know any thing for a 
good long while. The other boy has got to be 
buried after they find him. His mother cane 
from Philadelphia, and she cries all the time. A 
hoss kicked me over and I have got to have som: 
money to pay a doctor for fixin my head. We 
are going to set an old barn on fire to-night, and 
T should smile if we don’t have bully fun. I lost 
my watch and I am very sorry. I shall bring 
home some mud turkles and I shall bring hore a 
tame woodchuck if I can get ’em in my trunk.” 


~~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 














nnn. Deoameparannipaninn 
dvertise: s like to know which paper benejits them 


most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- | 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 


in the Farm Journal, 


250 Maryland Farms, 


In tracts from 30 to 300 Acres, Near ra!lroad and navi- 
gable Salt-water + with all oo yg in TALBOT Co,, 
Md, Climate mild aud healtfy. Titles good. New pamiph- 
let and map. showing location, free. Address 

C. E. SHANAHAN, Attorney, Easton, Maryland. 


PENSIONS! 














Every wound or injury, even by accident or any disease, 
entities a soldier of the late war t»a pension. Ail pensions 
by the law of January, 1879, begin BACK at date of dis- | 
charge or death of the soldier, All entitled should apply | 
at once. Thousauds who are now drawing pension, are | 
entitied to an increase. Soldiers and widows of the war of | 
1812 and Mexican war, entitled to pensions. Thousands | 
are yet entitled to bounty, but don’t know it. Feesin all | 
cas~s, only $10.00, Send two stamps for new laws, blanks 
aud iustructions to NAT. WARD FITZGERALD, 

U. 8. Claim Attorney, Box 588, Washington, D. C. 
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BEATTY’ ORGANS 
14 Beautiful Stops 


Including the famous 
Vox Celeste, 


STOPS ONLY S66. 


ag Full is beautiful Piano Upright Cabinet or Parlor Organ 
‘Warranted (LikeCut.) The **London” New Style, No. S000. Height, 
forsix years, 72 in. Depth,24in, Length 49 in. Weight; boxed 4001bs. It con 
tains (4) four set ofthe celebrated o<e4. ‘Tonave 


Reeds, (14) fourteen Stops, (1) fit Lew yn ) Octave 
ulcet, (6) Diapason, (6) 
Echo, 0) Dul 





















2 
(4) 


, a gy Coupler (3) Dia; n_ Forte, 
VoxHumana Grand Organ, (7) Vox Humana, (8) Eolian, (9) 
Ciana, (11) Clarionet, (12) Vox Celeste, (13) Flute Forte, (14) 
AND Principal Forte. Five Octaves, Ups ht Bellows with im. 
Ort. € oupler mense power. Walnut Case, beautiful French Veneering and 
STOPS. poe Carving. Handles, Lamp Stands and Pocket for music. 
nd on It also contains Beatty’s New patent Stop Action 


found inno other make romans. Two Kne 
e 


frial iy Contains Beatty’s New VoxCeleste Stop which is A far 
to all the Sweetest and most perfect that hag ever been attain 
s ed. Charming! is the universal exclamation of eritics 
h and loversof sweet music who have heard this combina 


Tien4 


I  —— 
— fam: 


cena ce ith nati 


tion. Italso containsthefamous Vox Humana Stop. 
In fact this magnificent instrument contains all the 
modern improvements. 
ag I will sell this instrument boxed and delivered on 
board cars at Washington, New Jersey, with Stool, Book aad 
Music, For Only 


$65.00. 


Please send in your order at once. Remit by Post 
ce Money Orders, Express Prepaid, or by Draft on New 
York, Money Refunded and freight charges paid by me 
both ways if inany rer unsatisfactory, or you may pay me 
only afteryouhave fully testedit at yourown home. 
Send reference or evidence of yourresponsibility if you do 
notsend cash with order. t@ The reason! offer this 
Organ so low isto haveit introduced. Hencethis unpar 
alleled offer. It is about the cost of manufacture. Order at 
Once. Every organ‘ of my manufacture, when introduced 
in anew locality, sells many more forme, Every Piano or 
Organ I send out, becomes a Standing Advertisement 
at your own home, Ican therefore send out the first 
sample org2n ofa new styleat about cost, relying on 
future sales for my profits. If you donot want an 
instrument yourself, will you please hand or mailthis offer 
toa friend who wishes to purchase, 
New Pianos. Grand 
Square and Upright 
a Prices from $125 
nd upward Sent 
hase, are request- 























= ———J 2 6 SSS 
on TEST trial TO k PARTS OFTHE WO 5 ose des 
ed tovisit my MANUFACTORY at Washington, New Jersey. BE E, &@ Agents, Music Teach 
ers &c, for the high priced Piano and Organ Manufacturers do not recommend my, Instruments ause I will not 
give them one penny Commission. Always buy your goods direct from the manufacturer ; en you can buy as 
cheapasan agentcan. One price toall, Cash system, quick sales, is my motto, y+ eoeoeene Catalegue and 
Newspaper with Cireulars of many New and Beautifal Styles of Pianos and Organs Sent Free. 


Addressorcalion DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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stockings, with HEEL and TOE complete, in 
20 minutes. 
work for which there is always a ready market. 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Leading Numbers : 


Works, Camden, N.J 


° 


O: to PUSEY P. BYE, 26 North 7th Street, Phila., Pa. 
_References.—C. W. Jewell Prest., Ist National Bank, 
Topeka Kansas; Heald & Co., Wilmington, Del.; also Edi- 
tor Farm Journal. 


LANDS«N0 HOMES 


AGE 
= 


WINTER DAIRY! C S 


By uing THE FERCUSON BUREAU CREAMERY. 


No special room or extra fire needed. Gilt-Edged Butter made at all times, winter or summer. It sur- 
passes all ochers in quantity and quality of butter made. It excludes flies, dust and odors;is constantly at 
the correct temperature (55 = to 60°): has room for the creamand butter, and saves three-fourthsthe lavor. 

THE FERGUSON CONCUSSION CHURN is the best. It combines scientific principles with the 
bestlaborsaving devices. No floats or paddies, Brings the butterin granular form, and secures the :argest 
yield, Send forillustrated circularto The FERGUSON MF’G CO., Burlington, Vt. Ag’ts Wanted, 

EVERYWHERE to sel) 


NTS WANTED the best Family Knit- 


Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of 


9200 FARMS IN SHENANDOAH VAL- 
LEY of Virginia and West Virginia fur 
sale. Fine climate and soil. Send stamp for description to 
E. 8. TROXELL & SON 

P. O. Box $23, Martinsburg, w. Va. 


LOO0.000 Acres 


in 


It will also kmt a great vanety of faucy- 
Send 


ESTERBROOK’S Sféns. 


ee 












048, 14, 120, 399, 161. | 
For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 

26 John St.. New York 


PER interest guaranteed on Kansas first 

mortgages on improved farm and 

CENT city properties. Interest payable 
semi-annually at investor’s bank. Loan only 
one-third of the appraised value of the property. 
Security absolute and ample. Full particulars 
and information sent on application. List of 
Farms and City Properties for sale and ful: in- 
formation regarding Western investments and 


B ge! cheerfully furnished. 
Cc. P. BOLMAR & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 








14-STOP_ ORGANS, 


free. Address DANIE F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. FOR 
{ ,000,000 acres well-watered Timber 
and Prairie Lands along the line of the THE 


St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. for sale 
at from $2 


8 


Fruit, and Farming. 
Region in the West. 
venient markets, superior schools, low 
taxes, healthful climate, good society. 


chasers of land. Send for maps and circulars. 


, . ’ 

Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum, 
Always in position, but invisible to others. A! 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer to those using them. Send for descriptive cireu'ar. 

Address JOUN GARMORE & co 

8S. W. Corner bth & Kace Sts., 
How made from cider. Sample 
JELLY 


email, J. A. WILSON , Chester Depot, 


50 to $8.00 per acre on 
time. Excellent for Stock, 
The best Tobacco 
Short winters, con- 


even years? 


e transportation from St. Louis to pur- 


W. H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 
Temple Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ODD MENTION 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


Next month the FARM JOURNAL wili say something 
about the harvest of root crops. 

Lewis Strayer, of York, Pa., wants us to call the at- 
tention of our readers to his feed mill, advertised on 
this page. 

Carpets do not differ much in price from last spring 
but are somewhat lower. H. Atkins, who advertises 
n our paper, has a fine stock at lowest prices, 


Every person who contemplates growing small fruits 
ought to write to E. P. Koe for catalogue and for in 
formation. His address is given in his advertisement 


in the last column on this page. 
The poultry display at the State Fair was very fine, 


there being about forty exhibitors. Stephen Taylor, of 
Fallsington, Pa., was the only breeder who exhibited 


Langshans, illustrated on page 5 


Thomas G. Smedley was at the State Fair, as we 
promised last month, with Dick’s fodder cutter. This 
machine is well thought of by intelligent farmers and 
will soon take the place of the many inferior kinds now 


in use. 


In another column of this issue will be found the new 
advertisement of Hon. Daniel F. Beatty’s new styie 
i4-Stop Organs, which he is offering to the public, 
boxed and delivered on board cars at Washington, 
N. J., for only $65. Mayor Beatty says it is the best 
offer he has ever made. 


Mr. John Wanamaker, the popular Philadelphia 
merchant, has just returned from a three month’s tour 
in Europe in exuberant health and spirits and ready 
for the pressing labors of conducting his immense 
business interests with increased energy and success. 
Mr. Wanamaker is one of the hardest working men in 
Philadelphia, devoting probably twelve hours out of 
the twenty-four to business, and at some seasons even 
more than that. Not a day passes but adds to the 
public esteem in which the “* Wanamaker stores” are 
held, and but increases the popularity of their enterpris- 
ing, public spirited and liberal minded proprietor and 
founder. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
nost ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tixement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 





VARMS.- 150 same va Fruit and Grain Farms Cheap 
ré) Jatalogues free. AST E GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del 


V ARY LAND | IMPROVED F AR MS 7 to S25 


Mild, healthy climate. Catalogues sent 


per acre. 

free. H. FP. CHAMB ERS, _Federalsburg, Md 
Cc. RHOADS 

e 920 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa., 


hes’ Stores and Dwellmgs to Exchange for Farms. Send 
him a decription of your property. He can exchange it 
Catalogues sent free. 


Farms, Mills and City Residences. 


at Private Sale in Lancaster and Chester counties, Pa. Our 
new Real Estate Catalogue, contains full descriptions, 
locations and lowest. prices of a large number of FARMS, 
MILLS, &c., and ry be sent free to any address. 
"HERR & STAUFFER, Real Estate and 
Insurance Agents, 3 N. . Du KE Street, , Lancaste r, Pa 


FARM WANTED! 


To lease or on shares, for two or more years. mee ation 
must be healthy. Good buildings. Good soil, well watered 
and fenced. Southern N. J., Md., or Va. preferred. Ad- 
dress with full particulars and terms, which MUST BE Low, 

A. D. WARD, Croton, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 


BLAIR 
PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


Prey ares upils, mab ant female, for college or for busi- 

ness PRREN( CH, GE N and MUSIC. Careful in- 

struction, a very Leatitel and healthy situation, whole- 

some fare, a comfortable home and moderate t orms; 
H. D. GREG ORY, A. M., Ph. D., Blairstown, N. 


NONPAREIL 
FARM & FEED MILLS 
~ The Cheapest and Best. 
Will Crush and Grind Any thing. 

Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


= Address L, J, MILLER, Cincinnati, 0 
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PURE BRED. 


Pc naw e arly birds now 


Light Brahmas, ‘rs: ris 


J. A. ROBERTS, hes tg thes Co., Pa. 
and RED RASPBERRY 


For wt rawberry Hs ME low rates adh ~~ 
SHA RPLESS inrsiper ton Firccins 


Warranted pure. YRAM, Dover, N. J. 


Mount Holly Fair 


MVE THIRTY-FOU — ASEWal FAIR 


AY AE INGTON cou INTY AGRICULTURAL 

IETY, a be held at Mount Holly, New Jersey, 
on it 12th, L3th, 14th and 15th of Octobe r, 1880. 
%$11,000 in Cash Premiums for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
LA Poultry, Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, Ladies > Work. 
Manufactured Articles, Farm Machinery, Trotting, Running. 
Pacing, Antique Work and School E xhibits. 

For Schedule of Premiums address 
H. I. BUDD, Cor. Sec'y, Mount Holly, N. J 


JUST PATENTED. 


Portable FRED MILL, 


Cheapest and Best Adapted for 
the Farmer in America. 
Four horses grind 12 to 15 bush. per 
hour. Grinds 5000 to 7000 bush. be fore 
the burs are worn out. Price, $50.: 
small one, a -— 2 horse-power, $30. 
», bend for cir 


“ LEWIS STR ‘AY ER, York, Pa. 


NEW CROP TIMOTHY SEED. 


Clover, Orchard, Herd, Kentucky, Blue and other grass 
seeds. SE ED_ Ww VHE ar, all the a »proved varieties. 
Agents for GENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO and 


Celebrated Ash Run Marl. 


Call or — ei:y? Address (©. B. ROGERS, 
___Neo. 133 Ma No. 133 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address 





READ THIS! 


You can have Fruit and Ve, geta 
bles the whole year round by using 


The Cranger 
FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE EVAPORATOR. 


It can be used on the kitchen stove. No extra expense for 
fuel. Dries fruits in 2 hours. Retail price is $3.50 to S10. 
Agents wanted in every town. Trade supplied at very liberal 
discount. Send for circular, free. 

THE EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
_ Office, 7OG PINE Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


= CORN = 


No cold or sore fingers if use 2d with 
gloves or mittens. Can be used without 
gloves or mittens, if desired. Will last a 
lifetime. Taken 6 Premiums. One sample 
25 cts. ; two for 45 cts. ; 5 for $1.00. 

CITY NOVELTY Co., 
108 s. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SW EET 





z= 
ao 
CIDER 


= WaSNH 


Jan be kept 
— years 


As when pressed by using Ford’s Cider Preservative 

it absolutely prevents fermentation; is simple, cheap, and 

healthful; far ahead of any other process; convincing testi- 

many sent to the doubtin Package for 3 bbls., 50 cents; 
or 7 bbls., $1.00, with fan dire 

pe Phe 


sctions for use by mail prepaid. 


FRANK FORD, Ravenna, Ohio. 


»ONLY SIS8.50 


FOR A 


Drop-leaf SINGER. 


Also Howe, New Home, New Davis, 
St. John, New Ame arican, White, 
Weed, Domestic, &c., &c., at LOWES 
PRICES. — “88 

H. F. GEYER, 
20 8. De i Avenue, Phila., Pa. 
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PRICE rR OF ALL THE BE ST VARTETIES 
ot SMALL FRUIT PLANTS Sent Free to 
any address, Send your name and post-office address on 
postal card to 
STONE LAKE NURSERY, La Porte, Ind. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT. 
SENT Treatise on improved methods. 
FR EE aw: and general statistics. 


900.000 Nn. 1 PEACH TRERS 


Over e ved varieties. Among which can be found kinds 
suited to all sections, inc luding all the new and old standard 
sorts. Also 300,000 Apple Trees, 200,000 of them extra long- 
keeping varieties, adapted to Southern planting or wherever 
long-keeping apple sare desirable. Also the two Celebrated 
Seedlings of the Chinese Sand Pear, Leconte & Keifer. Also 
offer a full line of all kinds of Nursery stock at prices to suit 
the times. Apple and Peach Trees sent by mail to all sec- 
tions. Catalogues showing how and what to plant, with much 
valuable information, mailed gratis to all applic ants, 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Great Northern and 
Southern Nurseries, Wilmington, Del. 


RASP 


CUTHBERT fety. 


kK r. ROE has the largest and cheapest 
“Me 4 stock in the country of this cele 
brated Raspberry. Also all the new and standard Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Grape Vines, and other 
small fruits. Plants first-class. Prices reasonable. Most 
liberal offers are made in Fall catalogue, which is sent free 
Address EF. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, 
CROCUS, LILIES, 


and all other Bulbs for planting in 
the Autumn ; also Bulb-glasses, 
Fancy Flower Pots, Fern Cases, 
Winter Flowering Plants. 

The largest and finest assortment 
in the country. Prices moderate. 
Descriptive Catalogue mailed to all 
applicants FREE. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
= 714 Chestnut St., 
: Philadelphia, Pa. 


TREES and VINES 


Plants and Bulbs 


BEST IN THE MARKET. CHEAP. 
Mz uiling a specialty. Safe arrival guaranteed. Cata- 
logue free to all. 27th year. 15 greenhouses. 400 acres, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
POT GROWN. BEST IN THE WORLD. 
A Catalogue, with colored Bog tS free, 
STORRS, .S, HARRISON i & CO., Painesville Lake ake Co..0. 


, STRAW 
RASP 
BLACK 
GOOSE 


oo" DL ‘A CURRANTS, 

A superior of all the 
stock of ANTS good 

ola _PL chotce new kinds. 
The largest collection of Strawberries in 
the U.S. Head-quarters for the Cuth- 
bert Raspberry. 5 New White 
Grapes. Illustrated catalogue, givi ng 
cultural notes, Aoxes¢ description and 
Jaw prices, FREE. 


Jd. T. LOVETT, Littie Silver, Monmouth Co, Ned. 


Tables, yields, 































MT. VERNON Seedling and Kirkwood 
STRAWBERRIES. 


aa two largest, best, and most productive. 


Introduced in 


1880. Each yielded 10,000 quarts per acre, and sold at 


from 20c. to 30c. per quart. Catalogues free. Address 


WwM. PARRY, Nurseryman, Parry P. O., Burl. Co., N. J. 





The Cahoon 


Broadcast 


Seed Sower 


has taken a premium at every trial. A premium awarded 
without a trial of the machine, is of no value. Will sow all 
kinds of grain and grass seeds better than can be done 
by hand and in one-half the time. 


Price, $6.00. 


For sale by 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St. and No. 4 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Duteh 


Bulbous Roots, 


HYACINTH, TULIPS, CROCUS 
NARCISSUS, CROWN IM- 
PERIAL, ETC., ETC. 
Our Own Importation. 
Catalogues Free. Prices Low. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St. and No. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


: 


FINEST QUALITY, 


4 Arch St., 














